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PREFACE. 



To borrow somewhat the language of 
another, I would say, that of all the ingenious 
devices of man, for the laudable purpose of 
Innovating the care worn mind, and instilling 
new vigour and healthy action into the ener- 
vated body, few can bear comparison with 
the unexceptionable, thrilling interest of the 
enthusiastic angler, or the more vigorous 
excitement of the field; for, independent of 
the simple exercise which may be practised 
by other recreations, the heart and mind be- 
come so interested, that mountains of "care 
and oceans of disease flee away, or are 
absorbed by the infatuating eiv\o'^TOKis\.% A 
tuccesBfal sport; and the ro\x^ wvi xw?SJi»^ 
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pathf and perplexities of life, like the che 
quered way before hiniy are encountered anc 
OTercome by the buoyancy of sport am 
healthy action, and even as the placid lake re 
fleets the patient angler, or the soft meander 
ing rill infuses gay beauty to all around ; » 
is vigorous manhood depicted in the face oi 
the ardent sportsman, and the crimson tid< 
of life, accelerated to a healthful glow of re 
suscitated nature ; and even in the sear an< 
yellow leaf of life, the bare reminiscence oi 
the pleasures of the field, or flood, long sinc< 
faded in the vista of years, create feelings o: 
joy, that seem to rob time of its tedium an( 
age of its feebleness. It is a well establishec 
fact, that by a judicious indulgence, in th< 
favourite sciences of fishing and gunning 
many important diseases may be removed 
among which are cited, indigestion, nervouj 
derangement, nervous pains, and debility 
rheumatism, and spinal afiections, and evei 
the indomitable, though very prevalent an< 
alarming complaint of the lungs. 

Some branches of fishing, are well adapter 
to the grave and contemplative mind, and alsi 

itable recreation for the female sex, who b] 
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the imperious tyrant fashion, is denied that 
free« unrestrained exercise in the pure and 
open air, so conducive to the roseate hue of 
health, but on the contrary, are generally 
confined to sedentary habits, which hurry them 
by thousands into an untimely grave. 

Other branches of this delightful art afford 
ample employment for the most active and 
enterprising spirit ; if therefore, tliose persons 
(but especially residents of large cities,) 
whose business require close application within 
doors, would occasionally devote a few hours 
to one or another of these invigorating sports, 
the vast improvement of their health, strength 
and animal spirits, and consequent ability for 
business, would more than counterbalance, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, the time 
thus spent. 

I do not vnsh my readers to suppose that I 
would have them neglect their regular avoca- 
tion, and give more of their time and attention 
to sporting, or any other amusement than 
their circumstances will admit, but it must 
be obvious to every reflecting mind, that it is 
as much man's duty to nurture and cherish the 
health, as to feed and clothe the body ; there- 
1* 
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fore, true wisdom admonishes that it i 
{NToper to divide his time between deyotion, 
business^ and recreation, that each may be 
assisted and sweetened by the other. Whc 
then with these facts before him, will refuse 
the cheap and easy means, whereby healti: 
and its concomitant happiness may be at- 
tained? Certamly none of God's rational 
creatures, who, with Solomon, believe that 
there is a time for all things. Still, however: 
man's pleasures are as various as his appetites, 
and iti the words of the homely adage, one 
man's meat may prove another's poison. We 
would therefore, leave each to the bent of hie 
own inclination in the matter, knowing thai 
not every one is bom to be a sportsman. Fully 
satisfied that there has been a great dearth of 
information upon this subject, but especially, 
the ancient, neglected art of angling (as ap- 
plicable to this country), and that many per- 
sons are thereby deprived a participation in 
on%*of the most prolific sources of health and 
pleasure, and a species of recreation calcu- 
lated to divert the youthful mind from tbs 
contaminating vortex of vice and folly, whofs 
downward course is oft time dissipation and 
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Otter niin ; these comiderations, together with 
the hope of eliciting more able talents to discuss 
the subject, a taste for these favourite sports, 
and a desire to afford to the extent of my poor 
abilities, such information, so cheap as to be 
within the means of all, has induced me to 
venture upon an unbeaten track, almost with- 
out a finger post to guide the weary way, re- 
lying entirely upon the kind indulgence of my 
readers for whatever error or imperfection 
may occur in this feeble attempt. Not pre- 
suming however, to claim it as entirely origi- 
nal, nor purposing to make further acknow- 
ledgments for that I have selected. 

In conclusion, I would merely remark, that 
some very timid persons are deterred from 
the exposure incident to sporting, lest it 
should engender fever and disease ; but with 
proper precaution to keep up a regular action 
of the stomach, by slightly stimulating food, 
whilst indulging in the bright and glowing 
pleasures of the rod or gun, commensurate 
with the tone of body ; the buoyancy of mind 
and accelerated flow of blood, will effectually 
repulse disease in almost every form. There- 
fore, it should be one oi iVve s^tVwMwi'Sk^ssj^ 
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considerations, when about starting upon an 
expedition, to be we]] supplied with conveni- 
ent food, as crackers, gingerbread, dough-nuts, 
&c., and never hunt (as some are wont to do), 
on an empty stomach, for this organ, like a 
wild school boy, when not otherwise employed 
is generally at mischief. 



PART FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 



HOOKS, TRIMMERS, &c. 

Befobe entering into detail, I would impress 
upon my readers — ^but more especially those desirous 
of excelling in the healthful and delightful art of 
angling — ^the general and invariable principles on 
wMch depends this science and their success therein. 
First then, it is necessary to ascertain the haunts 
and habits of your game ; the most alluring baits, 
under every varying circumstance; to offer said 
baits in their most enticing, natural manner ; to kill 
the large and crafty fish with delicate tackle, which 
he otherwise would see and shun ; and to be able 
to repair, or even make the essential apparatus, in 
cases of emergency. Fully satisfied, however, this 
is not to be attained without instruction, and, I might 
add, some practice, I shall herewith endeavour to 
exemplify, in a plain and concise manner, the neces- 
sary apparatus, its practical application, mode of 
manufii^ring, repairing and selecting; {fae best and 
different kinds of baits to be used; grounds fi>r fish- 
ing ; description of, and manner of takingi the pria- 
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cipal fish of our wide-spread country, and all other 
matter calculated to assist the novice, or perfect the 
amateur. A systematic arrangement being the bet- 
ter mode of illustrating the subject, and making my 
readers familiar with this much neglected, though 
ancient art, I shall coinmence with an enumeration 
and description of all the necessary tackle. The 
fish-hook claiming our first attention, of which there 
are several kinds. The Kirby hook — so named 
after its inventor, Charles Kirby — is that most gene- 
rally used and familiar to the eye of every school- 
boy, who has laid aside the crooked pin and pack- 
thread line, for better tools and nobler game. 

This hook is made of various qualities, both in 
England and Germany ; the people of Redditch are 
almost exclusively engaged in manufacturing needles 
and fbh-hooks ; here also Hemming & Sons, so gene- 
rally and favorably known, have their establishment; 
the best quality are called << superfine cast steel ;" those 
most generally sold in this country are labelled << best 
Kirby ;" there is also an inferior quality English hook, 
which, together with those of German origin, are 
not worth the trouble of tieing on ; and he must be 
penurious indeed who would desire them cheaper 
than the best are sold. The Kirby hook is twisted 
toward the left, at the lower part of the shank, or 
commencement of the bend which forms the bowl, 
and the point inclines to the opposite side, in whicli 
consists its cnief peculiarity. 

The round bent hook di^rs but little, except tha 
it is not twisted to the right or lefl. These hook 
vajy in size,, from the largest sea hook ta a No. 1 

nwarbook^ tbe smallest of wlnkh \& Qtey^m used ; 

)ft^ oocidfagr, unless for killing nXs* 
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FlaU 1. Plate 3. 
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books are dlher flaiiod or marked; (he former are 
almoat uninmally ptekrnA by lho« who follotr Tub* 
ing a« a livclihoiyl, tjr Inzy, cnmlofN nnf^nn, who 
attach tbcm booltn, by mr^ruorMVcml hair-hib:hea, 
to »avB tbrnnaRlvrm limu nnd IroobJc (n ytt alovcnly 
plan, to My Ihc lca«t if it), wlitrh nhoiibl ovm M 
rcwrted to l;y ihc (upirant tu jiiacatury ftmo, Tb* 
latter, or marked end, mnkon a miich ncator Cmtdi 
and ii not ao liable lo cut the material to which it b 
affiwid, na the ihaq>, ra|y^ odgm of Ibo flat, and 
when projirrty whi|rpo(! nt timJ on, id OouaUy wrattf^ 
Cot wboii tlio whipping ia impnrfectJy donet or vory 
dry, lite uwod ia as liable to [lull out aa the hook, 
bctice there ia no advantaffd in the Hattod end. 

Plate a. 

L TMaim HwA. 9, toanH bml mpv HvA t. VMj 



vU 




Th* round-htnt taper hook ia maile of auperflnv 
■te«l, with marked cnilii, and ia a »lrong, exctiUettt 
srtkh foi large fixh with aniall moatht ; Uiat callad 

L^Kprtised trout %» aUo a Kii\iv WiV, <i!ti>n^ UhihC 
'la iha mimak, and miule of amaXXet caitk ««i&*A»« 
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ith marked ends, superior finish, and well adapted 
ir fine fishing, viz. salmon, trout, rock, bass, ^. 
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The Limerick hook is in high repute with -most 
iglers, and was originally made in Ireland ; hence 
3 name. The same article is now extensively 
mufactured in England. This hook is sharp at 
J end of the shank, peculiar in shape (see 'plate 4), 
ag very slightly twisted, simWat Xo ^^'^v^'^% 
i an acute bend at the bowl, ftom NN\«soRfe'^*^ 
»/ straight to the point, wbicYi 'mdmes^ o\x\.i^^^». 



the shank ; it has a fine point, and long, hollow or 
concave barb, hence is well calculated lo hold a iiahi 
it is a black, unsightly, but good hook. 

The Lenere or Vir^aia hook was originally 
made by a person in Virginia, from whence they 
derive their name, and are much esieemed in diat 
and the adjoining stale of Maryland ; they are very 
short in the bend or hiwi, with a rank, long bar^ 
short shank, good sleel, large wire, Halted end, ta^ 
pcred frutn thenc« lo ihe point. The genuine hocA 
19 sold at six cents each : those TroTn England U 
one-aixih iho yfuxt and perhaps eijunlly good. 

The KeTidatl und Siie.ck bend hookt are not 
much used, the babb of the former being loo Bhort 
and fur from the point, and ihe lateral projection of 
the latter an objection; I shall ihereFore say no mors 
about thein. 

The Eel Hook, is an odd shaped, strong hook, 
with a rank barb, but nul much prized in thi< 
country; those with eyes, called looped hooht, are 
well adapted for large eels, snappers, pike, Arc 

Plate 5. 
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The Pike Hook, Is a. double round beat hook, 
the paints inclining towards each other, and forming 
on angle of about 75 degrees with the shank, both 
hooka being made on the same piece of wire, form 
ail eye at the top of the shank, to which is alteched 
a link of twisted brass wire; there is also another 
Article very similar, being double Kirby hooks, with 
the points reversed, called double trimmers, and 
others made out of one hook, called single trimme rs. 

Plait ^1 



ZD 



There are several kinds a^gnrge konks, the double 
or aingle hook (as circumsinnces may require) 
lejided on the shank, are prefrrable to any other, and 
ihwild have leu or twelve inches of strong gimp at- 
ttehed ; to bait which, hook the loop of the {.'imp to the 
eye of a bailing needle, pass in the needle at the 
Iwi-fish's mouth, and out nl ihe centre of the lail, 
draw the gimp until the leaded shank lava within 
ibe dead buit'a throat and belly, and tjie hooka are in 
llw corners of his rnouih, wiih the points outside. 



Plalc 7. / 
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The spring Snap is so arranged that when the 
fish takes the bait, which is hung upon the upper 
or small hook, it slides down, and opens in the vic- 
tim's mouth, and renders his escape almost impossible. 

Plate 8. 

spring Snap. 




Another very good live bait snap may be made^ 
by tieing a small hook half way up the shank of a 
common double -pike hook ; or, to each end of a 
piece of twisted wire, two and a half inches long, 
tie a hook of proper size, now double the wire in 
the centre so that the hooks will hang together, back 
to back, to which affix the small hook as above, and 
ten or twelve inches of strong gimp or wire ; to bait 
these hooks, pass the small one through the flesh, 
immediately under the back or dorsal fin, being 
cautious not to touch the back bone, as you would 
thereby injure, the vigour of the bait, upon which 
much of your success depends. 

The Dead Snap, with two or four hooks, is made 
as follows ; take about twelve inches of stout gimp 
looped at one end, to the other lie a No. 1 hook, 
and an inch further up the gimp, tie another hook 
of the same size, above which place an oval lead, 
by passing the looped end through the hole made for 
tAat purpose, (see plate 9), fot l\\aXm\5cvfo\» Vnoks^ 
^sJce 8 inches of strong gvmp, to eaeVv eiv^ >a^ K\tf3^ 
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of proper size, (say No. 1), about an inch above 
each of these, tie another of the same size, double 
the gimp in the centre, so that the two bottom and 
two upper hooks are opposite each other, to the 
middle of which attach 10 or 12 inches of strong: 
gimp, looped at the other end, and the lead as above. 
To bait these hooks pass them in at the fish's mouth, 
and out at the gills, bring the lower hooks just behind 
the back or dorsal fin, the point and barb piercing 
slightly through the skin, draw the lead down into 
the baits mouth and sew it up with white silk. 

Plate 9. 

Dead Snap with 4 hooks. 




The double and treble brazed hooks, are also 
used for snap fishing, having them tied to gimp or 
gut, and baited by entering the baiting-needle, to 
which the snood is attached, in at the vent and out 
at the mouth, with the lead as before ; or, enter the 
point of the needle at the side, just below the dorsal 
fin, pass it up carefully immediately under the skin, 
and bring it out a quarter of an inch before you 
reach the gill, enter it under the gill and out at the 
mouth, draw the gimp after, until the bend of the 
hook is where the needle first entered, t\o^ ^^ss tha 
\&id over the gimp or gut, and sew u\> iVve \t\owN)ft.\^^^^ 
and various other apparatus for ItoWvtv^, ^xci^tVj ^x* 
^naged, are kept for sale at the fi8\uua \.^c)«\^ ^Na^^"^ 



CHAPTER 11. 

ON SNOODB, WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR TIEIN6 ON 

HOOKS. 

The next article for our consideration is that t 
which the hook is generally attached, some of then 
have heen already named, and are called snoods, o 
links ; silk worm gut is better adapted to this pur 
l)ose than any otl^r known substance, and is pre 
pared by steeping the worm in strong vinegar, th( 
cntrail is then taken out, and cleansed for use, beini 
a white, transparent, wiry substance, having tbi 
appearance of horse hair, twelve or eighteen inches 
long, exceedingly strong, and should be round anc 
smooth. 

Horse Hair is much used for the same purpose ; 
in England, where the science of fishing is mucli 
more studied, practised, and better understood, large 
fish arc taken with a single hair ; and Salter, in his 
excellent work called the Angler's Guide, contends 
that he and other experienced brothers of the rod, 
have been eminently successful in catching roacli 
with a single hair, when the finest gut has failed; 
be it so, 1 feel no hesitation in recommending gul 
as the very best material for snoods and bottom 
lines with which I am acquainted. 

Nine, twelve, or fifleen hairs, twisted together by 
a little machine made for the purpose, is the ferm io 
which it is mostly used here, the snood being pro- 
portioned to the hook or use for which it is intended, 

those with one hook are looped at the large end, and 
(le) 
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a hook tied to the other, or looped at both ends, and 
the hook attached by means of a lateral branch, 
three inches long, and may be made with any num- 
ber of hooks the length of the snood will admit, 
observing to keep the branches about six inches 
apart and laying up the snood when whipped thereon, 
which will th^Di cause the hooks to stand off from 
the snood. Gut snoods of these kinds are very 
neat, and preferable to hair, especially if the fish 
be shy. 

Hogs bristles make excellent short or lateral 
snoods, and if attached to a length of sea grass, as 
above described, forms a very serviceable article. 

Crimp is composed of silk, wrapped with gold or 
silver wire, to prevent those fish with cutting teeth 
fwm biting off the hook. 

The sea hook, I always snood with hemp, or cot- 
ton cord, by whipping the two ends of a piece fifteen 
inches long, to the shank of the hook, fbrming a 
large loop, whereby it is attached to the line. An- 
nealed brass wire is sometimes used for snooding 
hooks. 

To tie on hooks, make loops, ^c, it is necessary 
to be provided with a sharp knife, and silk or thread 
of proper size, well waxed with shoemaker's wax ; 
it requires much care to wax fine silk and thread ; 
therefore take several lengths together, draw them 
lightly over the wax, until well coated ; now sepa- 
rate them and draw each piece briskly through soil 
leather, and the friction will distribute the wax 
equally over every part. In cold weather the wax 
becomes brittle and very troublesome to work, at 
which time it may be reduced to a proper consis- 
tency by a small quantity of suet or tallow incor- 
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porated therewith. Now hold the fish-hook between 
the finger and thumb of the lefl hand, with the point 
downwards; lay the ends of the snood and silk 
along the shanlc, to within a short dintancc of the 
bend, in other words, opposite the point of the hook; 
whip round all these (commencing at the end of the 
■hank, m close and tight as the strength of the silk 
will admit), till opposite the point of the hook ; now 
make a large loop of that part of the silk next the 
whipping, and pass the end of the silk s<weral times 
round the hook (within the loop), in the same direc- 
tion ; lay the end up the shank, and continue the 
whipping as before over this end, until the turns are 
all out and the loop hangs free. Now draw the 
end, till the loop is close, and cut off the spare end, 
which, if properly done, will be a neat efficient tie ; 
and the only mode of making or repairing your 
tackle where the tie is necessary. 



CHAPTER m. 

LINES, SWIVELS. FLOATS, LEADS, ftc. 

Lines are made of various materials and sizes. 
Gut lines are formed by tieing lengths of gut toge- 
ther, by means of a peculiar kind of knot, called a 
water knot, that leaves one end each side of the 
knot, which is then whipped down with fine silk. 
This line is used immediately next the snood, and 
called a bottom or foot line, varying from eight to 
fifteen feet long, according to circumstances or the 
&ncy of the angler. 

Silk lines are made of almost every hue and 
length, and are admirably adapted to fishing with a 
reel, being strong, pliable, and smooth, especially 
the pUUted line, which, from the peculiarity of its 
construction, is not liable to kink, or otherwise im- 
pede the movements of the reel. 

The Sea Grass line^ from Canton, is an excel- 
lent line for ordinary angling, but cannot always be 
procured of sufficient length for fishing with a reel. 
By late experiments it has been ascertained that this 
article is the product of the silk worm, and hence 
an animal instead of a vegetable substance, as for- 
merly supposed. 

The Hair line is frequently used, and makes a 
very good running line, but is especially applicable 
to throwing the artificial fly, for which purpose it is 
Qiade large at one end, and tapers gradually to the 
other. 
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The Salmon Line is composed of 80 or 40 hain, 
the common size from twelve to eighteen, and are 
made of either black or white hair, the latter is 
sometimes coloured blue or green ; others are made 
with hair and silk spun together ; the principal ad- 
vantage of the hair line is their elasticity, resistance 
to water, running more freely over bushes, and not 
being so liable to entangle as the others. The best 
hair lines may be made by a very simple process, 
as follows, in three quills, open at both ends, place 
as many hairs, equally divided, as you intend shall 
form the line ; now fit a pine plug in each quill, have 
the hairs all even at the small end of the quill, then 
tie those in the three quills together, draw the hair so 
far through as will bring the shortest hair to the large 
end of the quill (every hair in the same quill should 
be of different length), now force the plugs in tight 
enough to prevent the hairs from turning ; hold the 
knot firmly in the led hand, and twist the three 
strans simultaneously by rolling the quills under the 
hand upon the knee. When the strans are well 
twisted, they may be laid together by permitting that 
part in the led hand to turn gently and cautiously, 
now loosen the plugs and feed in other hairs, to take 
the place of those just used up, and so proceed until 
the line is the desired length, ader which trim off 
the ends of the hairs with sharp scissors. 

Hempf FlaXf and Cotton LineSy are made to 
vary from the most delicate float lines, no thicker 
than a darner, to the size of a large log line, a quarter 
of an inch diameter, and from twelve to one hundred 
and eighty feet in length, those of tine shoe thread, 
wU put together^ are strong, aTwx)XVv,^xv^\«xv^aKs«fc 
iioeB, capable of supporting a gce^x vj^\^\.^ ^j^ 
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much hardship ; those of cotton are said to be less 
liable to rot, will not become saturated so soon, and 
are very elastic, the larger lines are generally made 
of flax. To obviate the difficulty sometimes expe- 
rienced with hard laid lines, or to facilitate the rotary 
spinning motion of the bait, the stoivel is indispensa- 
ble. They are either brass or steel, of various sizes, 
and of two different kinds, those called box swivels, 
(see plate 18) are much preferable, revolving at 
both ends, the brass are not liable to corrode, espe- 
cially in salt water, but the steel sure certainly 
stronger and more perfect; some of the latter having 
a hook at one end for the convenience of attaching 
a wire, gimp, or other loop. 

The Common Swivel {see plate 20) though not 
80 neat an article, may sometimes be used to very 
good advantage. 

The Egg and Barrel shaped Floats are made of 
cork, through which a hole is bored longitudinally 
and a quill float fitted therein, the small end of the 
quill extending some distance above, and the plug be- 
low the cork ; a small brass ring is inserted in the end 
of the plug, through which to pass the line, it is then 
brought over the cork and through a cap (made by 
cutting the barrel off* a quill, generally dyed red, into 
pieces about a quarter of an inch in width), which 
iits upon the quill, and secures the line in its place ; 
the best floats are bound or whipped at the end of 
the plug, where the brass ring is fixed, above and 
below the cork, and over the cap, and are much 
improved thereby : these floats are adapted to windy 
weather and turbulent waters *, and \.\\a \«x^ ^'^ 
shaped ffoat for live bait fishings ^e% 
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most perfect qtdU float is the porcupine quill, 
a complete in itself only requiring the addi- 

a cap on each end for use, Plate 12* 
are made of swan or ^oose 
K>me of which are beautifully 
ed and bound, others of common 
inbound, and very cheap ; the 
lat requires but little lead to 

is moved by the most delicate 
ind not so liable to alarm the 
ih. 

cheapest float is made of white 
cedar, and mostly painted red, 

is passed through the centre 
ired in its place by a light plug, 
he quill float is used, pass the 
»ugh the ring or cap at the bot- 
^ wind the line several times 
:he float, then through the cap 
pper part, draw the line tight, 
ire it in its place by means of 
9n the opposite end. 
ingler should be well supplied 
ids of every size, split shot 

to a large pistol ball, and 
eads from a quarter to four 
ndth loops or eyes in the end, 
ith holes through them length- 
liich are either oval, pear 
* round, and a small roll of 
id. Dipsys are made of a 
^rm, with an eye in the sxn&\!l 
'bing from a quarter, to tiaefe \KM»fta^^^ 
aces may require. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FISHING ROD, REEL, CLEARING RING, DIS60RGEB, 

LANDING NET. GAFF, BAIT KETTLE AND BOXES. 

TROUT BASKET, TACKLE CASE, Stc. 

The Rod, being one of the most important items 
in the angler's list of apparatus, great care should 
be observed in selecting those that are good ; mind- 
ful of the old maxim, " the best is the cheapest," 
some writers recommend a great multiplicity, but 
provided with a good general rod and a fine Jly rod, 
the practical angler, need not spend much time in 
idle regret. 

The General Rod, (See Frontispiece^) may be 
had with from three to six joints, and from two to 
five tops, adapted to each kind of fishing, the tops 
fitting within the butt, a spear which screws on the 
large end to support the rod in an upright position 
when stuck into the ground, and rings on each joint, 
which, when the rod is put together, should range 
with each other, and thereby Jtermit the line to run 
perfectly free, when using the reel. This rod is 
carried in a neat canvass bag, having a small pocket 
for the spear. There are rods made especially for 
trolling, with strong stifiT tops and large riugs; 
others with two tops for trolling, and bottom fish- 
ing, these rods are generally made of hickory or ash, 
sometimes of reed or cane. 

The Fly Rod, (See Frontispiece,) is also made 
of hickory or brazil wood and is large in the grasp, 
or for about fifteen inches from the butt, then rapidly 
(«6; 
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diminiahini^ for a few inches, and aflerwarda grad- 
ually tapenng to ft fine point, they are ringed and 
have flat loops on those ends which fit together, 
whereby ihey may be secured in that position. 

The Bamboo Cane or Reed Rod is light, strong 
and well adapted to inost Sne, even including fly 
fishing, if provided with proper tops. Rods of 
various qualities are made of hazel, some of which 
are very cheap. 

The Walking SHck Rod is manufactured with 
from two to five joints, the best are furnished with 
metal heads, screw ferrules, ash, bamboo or dog. 
wood butts, and spliced tops ; the common have 
either plug or screw {errules, and wood heads ; the 
rings may be added to the waking stick rod, if they 
are very small ; a good rod should be perfectly 
straight when put together, taper regularly from the 
butt to the top, and play true. 
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The Reel or Winch is indispennble when pi 
ing a heavy fish with delicate tacklej they an in 
of brasa or Gentian silver, and vary in size, to h 
from twenty to a hundred yards of Ime. Ttie pi 
reel nina more freely, but the rapid movementa 
the multiplyer enables the cautious angler to hum 
the struggling captive's fleetest moveinentB, tb 

Plate 14. 
MaltiplriiicBad wtlhBtitp. 




with the strap are fastened to the rod, (in wl^ 
there is a shallow groove to admit the strap,) 
means of brass banda, the upper band being st^ 
ary, one end of the strap is sUpped underneath, a 
secured in its place by the lower band sliding 01 
the opposite end, or, it is lashed to the rod, wUh £ 
twine ; those with the hoop or band, encircle thei 
and are righlened in their place, by the thumb 1011 
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attached ; if the hoop is too large for the rod, it may 
be remedied *by a piece of thick leather sewed 
therein, and answers the double purpose of guard- 
ing a choice rod from injury. An indifl^rent reel 
is worse than useless, and only calculated to spoil 
your sport and temper ; a penurious spirit has en- 
coura^ the manufacture of many such, and here- 
tofore almost excluded a good article from our stores ; 
but I am happy to inform my readers, experience 
has wrought a great change, and that none but the 
best are now good enough for the majority of pur- 
chasers. 

Plate 15. 

Clearing Ring and Spool. 




Tke Clearing Ring is made of brass ; one kind has 
three claws whereby to draw out weeds, brush, or 
any such obstruction in which the hook gets fast, 
or may be passed over the rod and line, and drop- 
ped upon the hook, when the angler is so unfortu- 
nate as to get foul of a rock, alum^, ot Vi%% Ttyfc 
other is made in two parts and put. V>^\)c«?t ^*>fi5w ^ 
pin, 9o that it may he opened and pVa-^ oa ^^"t^^-k 
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above the reel, which otherwise would have to be 
removed ; the ring is then closed aifil &stened to- 
gether by a little clasp. (See Plate.) The ingenious 
economist, may manufacture a very good clearing 
ring of lead or pewter, to answer his purpose ; there 
should be a small strong line thirty or forty feet 
long attached to the hole in the upper part of the 
ring, otherwise it might be lost. 

The DisgorgeTjia used to disengage the hook 
when swallowed by the greedy fish ; it is generally 
made of iron or brass wire (sometimes of ivory, 
bone or wood,) six or eight inches long, forked at 
one end and bent round to form an eye at the other. 

The Baiting Needle^ (see plate 6) is indi^n- 
sable to. the troller, it has a spear shaped point and 
hooked shaped eye, varies from four to eight inches 
long, and is either brass or steel. 

The Landing Net (see Frontispiece) j if the 
meshes are small, may also be us^ for catching 
baits ; the gaff, or landing hook is much more con- 
venient to carry, but objectionable in consequence 
of mangling the fish ; the telescope handle is a per- 
fect contrivance for the latter, and the large joints 
of a spare rod for the former ; the hoop of the land- 
ing net should never be less than fifleen inches 
diameter, and might be 24, for although my inexpe- 
rienced readers might naturally suppose it were a 
very easy matter to lifl the finny prize from his 
native element, to the neighbouring shore, let me 
assure him, that a large game tish is very indignant 
at the sight of his captor, but more especially his 
ne^ which will sometimes rouse his waning strength 
U> desperate effort^ and occasvon \vvtu \£^ n^xsXx \BdA 
^ air, or laah the foaming tide at\dL c^N^fai%f:ni^ 
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until a lucky bound or stroke shall snap the un- 
yielding line f therefore when the net has goaded 
him to violent action, give line and play him a few 
more turns; when completely spent, tow him 
within the net, keeping his eyes above the surface 
of the water, or guide it carefully under the water 
and raise him out. When live bait fishings it is 
necessary to have a tin kettle (see Frontispiece) 
japanned both in and outside, and nearly full of 
water to keep the fish alive, and a little net with 
very small meshes to take tiiem out, it being ex- 
ceedingly improper to insert the warm hand, which 
has a tendency to injure or even destroy these cold 
blooded creatures. 

The Trout Basket (see Frontispiece) and pannier, 
will be found very useful to the fly-fisher and rover, 
answering the same purpose the game bag does the 
gunner, and is suspended by a strap over the shoul- 
der in like manner. 

Boxes for gentles^ worms^ and fish^ will be re- 
quired ; the latter (see Frontispiece) should be six 
or seven inched long by four wide, and one and a 
half deep, with three or four longitudinal apart- 
ments to slide therein ; these together with the bran 
that surrounds them, will protect the bait fish from 
the slightest injury, and keep them sweet and firm. 
A piece of gum elastic is useful to smooth out 
gut, hair, &c., that has laid in coils, is chafed, or 
rough — a pair of pliers to put cut shot upon the 
iine^-a small file to sharpen hooks, and a pair of 
fikarp scissors* The angler may lose or break his 
tackle, and therefore he should be we\Vsvj\i^\i!5A^>J3a^ 
I ex^ Unes, and hooks on gut^ hoxr aiA gwwp^ ca*^ 
I for /oais, rings for the rod, «.lk, ihreoA^ A.o*- 
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mdker'8 wax on leather^ and a tackle com ($ 
Frontispiece) or Book^ containing all other su< 
items as he might want. 



I 



CHAPTER V. 

INSTRUCTIONS AND MATERIALS FOR MAKING ARTIF 
ClAL FLIES, INCLUDING ALL THE MOST APPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL FISH. FROGS, INSECTS, &c 

The Fly Fisher should be provided with a boc 
of artificial fiiesy and if he has attained the art o 
making them neatly, the pockets should be we 
supplied with the necessary materials therefore, 

" To frame the little animal, provide 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride ; 

Let nature guide thee. Sometimes golden wire 

The shining bellies of the fly require ; 

The peacock's plume, thy tackle must not &il. 

Nor the dear purchase of the sable's tail. 

Each gaudy bu'd some slender tribute brings 

And lends the growing insect proper wings. 

Silks of all colours, must their aid impart. 

And every fur promote the fisher's art"- 



viz., hackle feathers (being those that hang fnx 
the head, down the neck of the fowl,) of a yellon 
white, red, black, and dun colour; feathers an 
wings from the bittern, mallard, pheasant, snip 
partridge, woodcock, rail, plover, starUng, thrual 
blackbird, swallow, fieldfare, and coot; the fin 
£hrou8 part or herl of the peacock or ostrich, §Bt 
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then of all colours, the fur of seals, squirrels, mole, 
water rats, and from the ears of a hare, Tsome dyed 
yellow) camlets, goats, and mohair of all colours ; 
the latter does not become saturated, and is there- 
fore of vast importance in constructing the body of 
Riost flies; gold and silver flatted wire, or twisty 
Kwing silk of every colour and size, beeswax of 
all colours, a large needle, and good gut ; having 
selected the necessary feathers for the wings, hackle 
or dubbing for the body, hooks and gut, waxed the 
" and looped the gut, proceed to form the paJtner 

Plate 16. 

May Fly. Palmtf . 




as follows : — ^Tie on the hook (beginning within 
a few turns of the end of the shank), fasten in 
the hackle and twist, continue the whipping to the 
end and back again, which will form the head of 
the fly ; the dubbing must now be spun upon the 
silk and warped down nearly the length of tlie in- 
tended body ; now strip the dubbing from the silk, 
by means of the thumb nail, and fasten it with a 
half-hitch ; then wind the hackle around over the 
dubbing, until you come to the tail end, hold the end 
tight, under the thumb of the lei\, Vv«iw\^ ^\A ^^^ 
oat these fibres that have been lved\x\\ xtfywHoaa^ 
tbe silver or gold twist neatly ovet \)aa \aic3«^ft^5?^ 
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not too close), tie in these two ends, fasten in the 
usual manner, and cut off the spare ends. To make 
a winged fly, tie on the hook as before ; then take 
the feather which is to form the wings, and place it 
on the upper side of the shank of the hook, with the 
roots toward the bend of the hook, whip over these 
roots a few turns, and cut off the large ends, close 
to the whipping, with a pair of sharp scissors ; now 
divide the wings as equally as possible, with a nee- 
dle, and pass the silk between them two or three 
turns, to make them stand in a proper position ; now 
wind the silk down about the length of the intended 
body, and afler fastening, spin the dubbing to the 
silk, and form the body by warping towards the 
wings, fasten in the hackle for the legs, and wind it 
neatly under the wings, so as to hide the ends, strip 
the dubbing from the silk, and fasten above the 
wings. 

Having described the best and most simple method 
of making the artificial fly, as plainly as possible, 
the ingenious angler will be enabled to judge of the 
merits of this or any other communication illustra- 
tive thereof, and choose that he thinks best, and per- 
chance, afler a little practice, may make his own* 

"When artful flies the angler would prepare, 
This task of all deserves his utmost care ; 
Nor verse nor prose can ever teach him well 
What masters only know and practice tell. 
Yet this at large, I venture to support, 
Nature best followed, best secures the sport 
Of flies, their kind, their seasons, and the breed, 
Their shape, their hue, with nice observance heed, 
Which most the trout admires, and where obtained 
Experience will teach the rest** — Mosu Browr. 
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When he has become a proficient in the art of fly 
making, I, with the poetic fisherman just quoted, 
would advise him to imitate nature, as close as prac« 
ticable, especially when fishing in clear water, and 
bright, calm weather; in which he will be assisted 
by opening the first fish he lands, and examining its 
stomachy the contents will be an unerring guide to 
the bait most suitable to that particular spot and 
time. When the wind, water and weather is pro- 
pitious, and the fish are well upon the feed, there is 
no difficulty in taking fish of any kind ; he may 
therefore try those baits in general use, observing to 
collect light coloured flies for darkness, dark coloured 
for bright weather, and red for a medium. 

The March Brown is one of the most successful 
and durable artificial fiies in the whole catalogue, 
appearing in the month of March, and continuing 
to the end of August ; the wings are upright on the 
body, and made of a feather from the pheasant's 
wing, or partridge's tail, the body of hair from a 
hare or rabbit's ear, mixed with yellow worsted, a 
gray hackle for legs, and two fibres of a feather for 
the tail, on No. 6 or 7 hooks, which should be re« 
duced in size later in the season. 

The Red Fly has four wings, which are imitated 
by the dark drake's feathers, the body of the red 
Air of a squirrel, the legs a red hackle wrapped two 
or three times around under the wings, on No. 6 
or 7 hooks. 

The Blye Dun appears in March, and is a good 
fly throughout the year; the wings stand upright on 
tbe body, and are to be made of a feather from the 
starling's or blue-bird's wings ; the body of blue fur 
^m a water rat or squirrel, mixed with a small 
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proportion of lemon coloured mohair, and a him 
hackle for legs, two blue fibres for the tail, oo Na 
8 or 9 hooks. 

The Ephemera, YeUow May Fly, or Cktdom^ 
or Green Drake, is the produce of the cad wonn, 
found in numbers along most small gravelly riven 
where bushes overhang, to which they fly when 
changed from a chrysalis ; its wings are single and 
stand high on its back as in the butterfly; those 
who delight to contemplate the wonderful powers of 
the Chd of Nature, will find it exceedingly interest- 
ing on a bright day of May, to observe this little 
worm break through its case of dried weed, or rush, 
in which it has been enclosed, and become irame- 
diately transformed into a beautiful fly ; the body is 
yellow, of various shades, ribbed across with greoi, 
the tail composed of three small dark wisks, is 
turned up towards the back ; this is one of the most 
important trout flies, that fish being now in its 
greatest perfection ; the wings are made of a light 
coloured feather of the gray drake, or wild mallard 
dyed yellow, the body of yellow lambs' wool, seal's 
fur, or yellow mohair mixed with a little fox's down, 
or hog's wool ; ribbed with pale yellow and green 
silk, to imitate the joints of the body ; red hackle 
for legs, and for the tail three long hairs of a sable 
skin, the whiskers of a black cat, or a horse's beard, 
on No. 6 hooks. 

The Gray Drake appears about the same time 
as the last, and resembles it in size and shape, the 
wings are made of a dark gray feather from the mal- 
lard, the body of light coat's hair, or white ostrich^ 
hurl, striped with dark silk, the legs of a gray 
hackle, and the tail, three hairs from a sable's &un; 
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on No. 6 hooks, or may be varied with ash coloured 
silk and silver twist. 

The Shorn Fly or marlow buzz, is a small 
caterpillar, with iieddish brown wings, generally 
seen in grass fields, the wings and legs are imitated 
with a lid hackle, the body of peacock's hurl ; or a 
dark blue hackle, and peacock's hurl as above, these 
flies may be used at any time of day, and are at 
their greatest perfection in June. 

The Stone Fly escapes from its husk or case 
before the wings are sufficiently formed to enable it 
to fly, and creeps into the crevice of a neighbouring 
stone (whence their name), they are inhabitants of 
almost every trout stream and stony river, and very 
killing bait in May and June. The body is made of 
dark brown and yellow camlet or mohair mixed, 
the wings, which are four in number and lay flat on 
the back, are imitated with the mottled feather from 
the hen pheasant, or pea hen, and a gray hackle for 
legs ; No. 4 or 5 hooks, two fibres for the tail and 
horns or feelers on his head. The stone fly may 
also be used during the day. 

The Orl Fly may be seen playing upon the top 
of the water throughout the month of June, and is 
a very good bait at all hours of the day, it has four 
irings lying flat on the back, which are made of a 
gri^y hackle, or feather from the wing of a brown 
hen, the body of a peacock's hurl and warped with 
dark red silk, on a No. 8 or 7 hook. 

The Sky blue will be found useful in June and 
July, when the water is low and clear ; the wings 
stand upright, and are made of a light blue foather 
of a hen, the body of pale yellow mohair, mixed with 
a little light blue fur, and a yellow hackle for legs, 
4 
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on a No. 9 hook. The wings of the fern fly, 
made of a woodcock's feather, or fieldfare's wi 
the body of orange coloured silk, and a pale < 
hackle for legs, on No. 6 or 7 hooks, and is a su 
rior fly in July. 

The Red Spinner appears the latter end of Ju 
and may be used till the first of September, 
wings are made of a dark brown drake's feath 
and the body of the red fur of a squirrel, ribbed w 
gold twist, and a red hackle for legs and tail, on I 
8 or 9 hooks, this fly is best adapted to dark wa 
and late in the day. 

The Blue Gnat may be used from June ui 
October, especially if the water is low and fine, l 
wings are made of a small blue hackle or feat! 
from a snipe's wing, the body of light blue f 
mixed with a little yellow mohair, on No. 10 hooJ 

The Red Ant Fly is made on No. 8 hooks : 
June and July, and No. 10 hooks for August a 
September ; the wings are made of a starling's f< 
ther, the body of copper coloured peacocks' hu 
and ginger hackle for legs. 

The Black Ant Flies are made of correspondii 
size, and used at the same time, the wings a 
formed of a light blue hackle, or from under t 
snipe's wing, the Ixuly of block ostrich's hurl, ^ 
a black hackle for legs. 

The Whirling Bltie is used from the beginnii 
of August until the close of the season, the wiiu 
stand upright, and are made of a starling's or jay 
feather, the body of squirrels' fur, mixed with yelloi 
mohair, and a red hackle for legs, the taU of bbi 
fibres and on No. 9 hooks. 

The White Moth is only suitable for very dtik 
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and night-flshin;:;, (he wings are made of a 
X from the wing9 of a white owl, the body of 
I cotton or ostrich's hurl, and a white hackla 
bJI, on No. 4 or S hooks. 
te Broan Moth is made and used similarly, the 
I from the brown owl, the body of brown 
ir, and brown hackle for legs. 




Salmon Fliet may be made by simply incieas- 
e size of some of those we have just described ; 
hough distorted to an unnatural magnitude, ths 
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greedy appetite will be captivated with the ga 
dtttering thing, which tempts them to their &te» 
body of the Dragon Fly or Libella, is mad 
auburn coloured mohair, warped with yellow 
the wings of a reddbh brown teather from the 
of a turkey cock, and a ginger coloured hackl 
legs, on No* or 1 hooks ; or the wings of a 
brown feather from a heron's wing, the body of 
or dove coloured mohair, a bittern hackle fbi 
legs, and a forked tail. 

I'he wines of the King Fisher or Peaeok 
are made of a feather from the neck or tail of a 
cock, the body of deep green mohair, warped 
light i^een silk, and a jay's feather wrapped u 
the win^ ; or the wings of a dark shinmg | 
feather ITom a drake's wing, the body of green 
hair, warped with chocolate coloured silk, a 
tern's hackle under Une wings, on No. 1 or 2 he 
these flies are all about one and a half or two k 
long. We might enumerate many more, but ht 
described those of acknowledged superiority; sui 
to the difl!erent months, weatl^r, and waters, it fi 
be but a waste of time and paper calculated to 
fuse the reader. 

There are also artificiaJ wasptj heetlea^ g 
hoppergf froggy miee, ^e.^ for pike fishing ; 
very beautiful imitations of the minnow^ bleak, 
for salmon, pike, chub, trout, bass, rock, perch, 
which may be purchased at the fishing tackle i 
to please the most fastidious taste, or lure the 
ning victim to take the well dissembled but 
bail. 
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Plate 18. 

Kill Devil and Box Swivel. 




I%e Kill Devil, though somewhat unnatural in 
appearance, is a most excellent bait and spins well. 

Fishing with the natural fly or bug, is called dip- 
ping, or dapping, for which you will require a light 
stiff rod, a strong line and gut bottom or foot line, 
and a small, strong hook, carried through the thick 
part of the fly's body, immediately under the wings. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OP WORMS. GENTLES, GRUBS, PASTE, SPAWN, GREAVES. 
BAIT-PISH, FROGS, MICE, AND GROUND BAITS. 

Knowing that one of the principal obstructions 
to a more general participation in this delightful re- 
creation, which not only invigorates the body, but 
softens down the asperities of, and improves the 
mind, leading to a contemplation of the beauties of 
nature, the great first cause, and thereby diverting 
4* 
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the youthful thoughts from those principles, company, 
and amusements, which vitiate the appetite, ^base 
the creature, and fmally prepares him for scenes of 
infamy and utter ruin, is, the difficulty oi proc^iring 
the necessary hait at a convenient season, and the 
lack of information with regard to the favourite 
ground, or swim of the various finny race ; I shall 
endeavour to he jiarticularly explicit upon this sub- 
ject. 

Warma are very generally and deservedly es- 
teemed, as baits for fiedi, especially if the streams are 
swollen, or rapid. The lob or garden^worm is 
generally found in gardens, or where manure hat 
bid, they may be collected of a damp evening, in 
the spring and summer, or induced to come to the 
top in dry weather, by pouring an infusion of wal- 
nut-leaves or hulls, or salt upon the ground. The 
largest are the best, of a dirty white or yellowish 
cast, and good bait for salmon, trout, perch, cat-fisb, 
flounders, ells, and chub. 

The Marsh Worm (as its name would indicate) 
is partial to low marshy places, and may also be 
found under cow or other dung, they are of a dark 
brown colour, with a bluish livid gloss, and will be- 
come more tough by a few days scouring in moas, 
they are used in catching trout, perch, chub, roach, 
sun, and cat-fish, ells, &c. 

Red Womu are usually found with lob worms, 
in old rotten dunghills, tanner's spent bark, or other 
ofial collections, and are decidedly the best bait for 
general fishing, those taken from a strong, dry, loomy 
soil are to be preferred, especially if of a deep red 
colour* Almost any fish will take thia worm, pa^ 
ticulariy in the spring, fall and winter. 
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Brandling are striped with red and yellow, across 
the whole body, they may be found in old rotten 
dung hills, where that of horses, cows, and pigs are 
mixed together, the best in tanners' old, spent bark, 
but must .be kept several days in moss, to remove 
the bitter, pungent substance within. The blood 
worm, is the smallest used in angling, and are bred 
in cow-yards, drains, sewers, &c., and may be col- 
lected in a mass, having the appearance of so much 
blood, they are about an inch long, as thick as a 
darning needle, very lively, and may be kept in the 
8oil from which they are taken ; they are a very 
superior bait for roach, perch, sun-fish, minnows, 

&C. 

The Marl or Tag-Tail is another excellent 
worm for bait, and may be found in clayey banks, 
it is a clean, light red, lively, deep headed worm, 
and requires but little scouring. 

7%€ Lug or Sand Worm is more especially 
adapted for sea fishing, and is dug out of the sand 
along the sea shore, when the tide has left it dry. 
To icour or cleanse worms from their dirt and filth, 
it is only necessary to keep them in damp moss, 
two or three days, examine them every day, and if 
there be any mutilated or sickly, throw them away, 
or they will spoil the moss, and occasion the death 
of others : wash the moss in clean water, squeeze 
it out as dry as possible, and replace the worms. 

The Gentle or Maggot, though but little used in 
this country, and perhaps repugnant to my readers' 
idea of cleanliness, when familiarly recognized by 
its latter cognomen, is an invaluable bait, and there- 
fore should not be neglected. They may be pro- 
cured by exposing almost any animal to the action 
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of the fly ; which deposit soon becomes a living' 012 
got. After they are fully grown, put them into 
salmon kit, or other roomy vessel, containing dai 
house sand, which will keep them cool and there' 
prevent their changing into a chrysalis, or you m 
keep up a regular supply, by giving young or gre 
gentlesj a daily allowance of fresh flesh, taking th 
out for use when they become of a proper size. Gent 
nmy be kept over winter by the following method, pi 
vide a sheep's head, with part of the wool on it, a n 
bit, or liver, cut gashes in them, so that they may be w 
fly blown, when they have become full grown gendi 
put all into a cask containing a peck of fresh mot 
or earth, and a half peck of half dried cow dm 
then put the same quantity of dung and earth 01 
them, and keep the cask in a cool place. When t 
top becomes dry, sprinkle it with water, and wb 
you want a few for use, be very careful not to 
the air get to those left, or they will soon change 
before mentioned, and be entirely useless. 

The young Wasp or Grvh is a very entidi 
bait ; to prevent them from growing too fast, ke 
the nest in a cold place, or smoke the upper si 
with sulphur, and for immediate use drop them 
boiling water, where let them remain three or fb 
minutes. 

The Cod or Cad bait, is found in small stroi 
streams, encased in a husk and adhering to t 
stones, the largest are the best, and are about thr 
quarters- of an inch long, they are capital bait i 
trout, sun-fish, roach, chub and perch, in June. 

The Cabbage Crrvb, which may be found 
cardens, from June till October: and the vooodgr^ 
KNind under the bark of oak and other wood, a 
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both excellent baits for the above named fish, and 
may be had in dry weather, when it is almost im- 
posaiUe to get a worm, and from this very circum- 
stance, the fish are well upon the feed. 

Bees and Grasshoppersy which are very abundant 
in June, July, and August, are capital baits for trout, 
diab, dec, the sting of the former should be taken 
out. 

AU pastes for fishing should be made with clean 
hands, and of good, sweet materials, as fish gene- 
lally, are much averse to acidity, and some, very 
dainty in their diet. 

Wheat flour and old cheese kneaded together 
with clean water until it becomes tough and stifi*, is 
an excellent bait for roach, chub, cat-fish, perch, 
&c., or afler removing the crust from a small loaf 
(^ wheat bread, dip the crumb or soil part in clean 
water, and squeeze it out as dry as possible, and 
work it in the hands, until it becomes very tough, 
the addition of a small quantity of vermillion, so as 
to make it a salmon colour or pink, is said to be a 
great improvement, of which, however, I cannot 
perceive the advantage. 

For Sweet Pastes dip the crumb of wheat bread 
in honey, or lump sugar dissolved in water, and 
work it in the hands until of proper consistence for 
use. 

AswUur Paste^ is made by dipping the crumb of 
a small loaf into the liquor where greaves or fat 
nKat has been boiled, and kneaded stiff as before, 
to which some of the greaves may be added ; 
jvvaoet, are those insoluble particles, or residue, 
4ich is left afler fat has been tried or melted 
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(fOfnetimes called cracklings), and may be luid i 
the tallow chandler's shop. 

7%e Spawn or Roe of the Shad, w almowt exd 
aively used as bait for rcpck, fierch, cat-fish, 6ic, tic 
March until June, in those rivers which thk de 
cious fish ascend* 

\ Salman Spawn, is also said to be a superior In 
for trout, bass, chub, roach, 6cc. ; to preserve wMe 
take a pound of spawn, wash it from all blood m 
•kin, rinse it in cold water, and hang it up in a bi 
twenty'fbfur hours* Then add to it two ounces of fi 
salt and a quarter of an ounce of saltpetre, and Im 
it up again (or twenty-four hours, ailer which spM 
Jt on a dish to dry, either in the sun, or beiove C 
fife. When it becomes stiff, put it into a jar ai 
nm melted suet over the top, and cover the jar wi 
a bladder, to exclude the air ; put it in a mjf a 
place, and it may be kept two years. 

7!l€ Minnow, Bleak, Young Roach, and Yam 
Ed, are the most enticing baits when trolling i 
salmon, trout, pike, rock, boss, and large peie 
Progi, and even mice are good baits for the vev 
cious pike. 

In consequence of the trouble of preparing ^yvw 
haiU, and the unwarrantable hurry to commen 
fishing, this important preliminary operation 
wholly neglected. But let the omission arise fro 
what cause it may, it is equally rcTprehensible, ai 
the fact ^^ that what \h worth rfoing at all, is wort 
doing well," is equally true in thm, oh all other mi 
ters, whether of buMinefts or r(;ciY;ation, and I oi 
amure the angler, that Vic W\\\ Vxtv^l '\\. Vo VvSa «oem 
io bait the ^ouml before bft Vy*.\ni\is \*A\n>su^% 

either with a float or p\utn\>, uuA \^ v^vrtCva^ 
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evening before, should he fish in the morning. He 
may also throw in a little occasionally, whilst ang- 
ling, to keep the fish about his hook. The most sim- 
ple ground baits are made by working clay and bran 
together, to which may be added a little bread; 
divide this into balls about the size of a hickory nut, 
and if the stream be rapid, enclose a small stone in 
each piece, to prevent its drifting away ; or boiled 
potatoes mixed with bran or meal, and divide as be- 
Jbre ; or mix bran and clay together in lumps as 
large as an apple ; put a dozen or more gentles in 
the middle and enclose them as though it were an 
apple dumpling, or you may substitute worms for 
gentles, leaving a small part outside the clay, which 
will soon soflen and separate, the worms or gentles 
gradually working out will keep the fish about your 
hook; or, chop a pound of greaves into small 
pieces, cover it with hot water, and let it remain 
until it soflens, pick out the nicest, whitest pieces to 
bait your hook, work up the remainder with clay or 
bran into balls. Malt well soaked in water, fresh 
■weet grains mixed with blood, worms cut in smcill 
pieces, and green gentles may be used in still water ; 
wt in rapid streams would not only be useless, but 
^ert the fish from about the hook. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE FLOAT. PLUMB, TROLLING AND HAND 
DBEP81BA BOW, LAY OUT AND SEA LIN] 

THEUl USE. 

Having now described the necessary i 
baits, 6zc,j we shall next proceed to exemj 
use, and our first consideration will be, to h 
materials put together properly. Jlie fiok 
that most generally adopted by the young i 
it should be looped at one end at l^st, and 
to the top of the rod by the other ; the ]o( 
passed through the cap of the float, and thei 
the wire eye or ring in the plug, the floa 
secured in its place by the cap which fits 
quill ; now select a proper snood, and pass 
throuffh that in the line, and the suookI tti 
own bop ; now put as many cut shot on t 
as will trim the float ; now plumb the de| 
rately, by enclosing the shank of the ha 
the folds of the sheet lead plummet, and i 
the float so that the top will be even witl 
face of the water, when the lead is on th 
If you bait with worms, enter the point of 
at the head and pass it down the middle to 
quarter of an inch of the tail, which be 
and lively, will entice the fish to bite. If 
with gentles, enter the point of the hook 
end, and bring it out at the other, then 
hook back again, so that the point may bi 
hid within the gentle, the skin of which 

(4 
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tUM tough, and without this precaution, may miss 
the fidi, miless you strike very hard, and thereby 
risk breaking the line or rod. 

To bait with greaves, put on each piece sepa- 
rately, so as to cover the hook from the bend to 
the point* 

The Plumb lAne^ may be made of sea grass, 
bair, or twine, and, as with all others, looped at one 
or both ends : now attach a hair or gut snood, hav- 
ing a loop at each end, by the upper loop, and an 
oval or pear shaped plummet of proper size (to suit 
the strength and depth of the stream you fish), to 
that loop below the hooks ; although these snoods 
are made with from one to six hooks on each, I do 
iK^ think there is any great advantage in having 
more than three or four to either the float, plumb, 
or throw out line. 

The TVolling Line must be varied to suit the 
game, when angling for salmon, trout, rock, bass, 
large perch, &c, have three or four feet of strong 
gut attached to the line by means of a box swivel, 
OQ this bottom or foot, put whatever cut shot is ne- 
cessary (if any), and another swivel, to which affix 
the gut snood. When trolling with a boat, have a 
Arong hemp line from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty feet long, a large box swivel near the hook, 
and another twenty feet farther up. 

The ThroW'Out or Hand-line should be of hemp, 
cotton, or flax, sixty or seventy feet long, small and 
itrong. Make a large loop (say four inches long) 
H one end, by which to affix the dipsy. Now tie 
4iee No. 1 hooks, on as many pieces of strong 
ttnsted hair or twine, four inches long ; whip one 
of these to the line, eight inches above the loo^^ ojod 
5 
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toe others eight inches apart ; wind the line noicjr 
on a small block made for the purpose. 

Plate 19. 

Deeptaa Bow, with Snocda, Lead, Ite. 




The Deepsea Bow is made of whalebone, fion 
twenty-two to thirty-two inches long. Those pieces 
prepared for the ribs of umbrellas are about tbs 
proper size, and should be regularly tapered from 
the centre to each end, and round^ at the sams 
time. Now soften it at the middle by imroerang 
that part in boiling water ; it may then be bent to 
an angle of about forty-five degrees and iromedialdjr 
plunged into cold water, which hardens the bone ; it 
then retains that shape. Now take six feet of strau; , 
small hemp cord, three and a half feet of wbkM ] 
double tc^ether, and pass the middle of this twioB^** 1 
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inches of double cord once around the angle of 
the whalebone, so that one half is above and the 
other end below ; now take double thread previously 
waxed, and lash it securely in that position; mark 
ofT three and a half inches each side of the angle 
of the whalebone and at twice the length of the short 
end lash the other to the whalebone, where marked, 
with the end towards the angle ; now take the cord 
across to the other mark (the ends of cord and 
whalebone being in the same direction), keep the 
cord tight and lash it fast ; now adjust these several 
parts and ends, and lash them all together, leaving 
a loop above whereby the line is attached, the large 
kx)p below being intended for the lead ; now whip 
the two ends of a piece of strong twisted hair, three 
inches long, to each end of the whalebone, thereby 
forming loops for the snood. This apparatus is ad- 
mirably adapted for catching perch, &c., the hooks 
all hanging within a few inches of the bottom, the 
leverage enabling you to feel the most delicate bite 
in the deepest rivers, and the spring itself hooking 
the fish. (See Plate 19.) 

The Sea Line is made of large strong cord, from 
90 to 180 feet long, a large loop at the bottom for 
te dipsy, and a small loop one inch long, whipped 
oil the Ime eighteen inches above, and two others of 
the same description eighteen inches apart. These 
loops should point up the line and enable the fisher- 
man to change his hooks at pleasure, requiring but 
a moment to loop them on or take them ofi*. 
The Lay-out Line most generally used, is made 
I ofiootton, from 180 to 360 feet long. To one end 
^ 11 attached a dipsy of about four or five pounds 
f Height The hooks (previously tied on snoods fiftoea 
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inches long), aro now attochcrj to the lino oi 
apart, as follows: — Hold the hook in the lei 
and pass the other end of the snood around t 
first to the lofl, and then U) the right, of that p 
in the lefl hand, and fasten with a bow-knot. 
ceed in this way to tic on the snoods until 
aixty or seventy foet of the opposite end oft 
where place another dipsy of corresponding 
The remainder of the line is necessary to lead 
and make it fast, or a Ica^l may be placed 
end, and the whole length of the line iiik 
hooks as above, and stretched across the 
and sunk, which will then bo out of the n 
those long-fingered, mischievous people, whi 
all things within reach to their own priva 
This line can be taken up when necessary, by 
of a drag or grappling hook. The first nann 
are usecl by srx^uring that end without hooki 
shore, and stretching the other end across the i 
by meaas of a batt/;aux. They are taken u| 
half hour, and if the fish has swallowed or 
the hrxjk, it is oonily disongagfj^l from the I 
moans of the slip-knot, and takc*n out at ] 
The hooks Yjcing laid regularly over the gui 
the boat, as the line is taken up, will run out 
as the boat is rowed from the shore. 
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THK OUDOBON, MINNOW, BLEAK. SMELT. ROACH. CHUB, 
SUN-FISH. PERCH. ROCK, AND PIKE. 

Having adjusted the line, bait, &c., we next pro- 
ceed to the all important part of capturing the glit- 
tering, scudding crew. 

The Chidgeon is an inhabitant of nearly all our 
rivers ; it Ims a roundish body, dark bluish back, 
and white belly ; it is a fearless, greedy, foolish little 
fish, from three to five inches long, feeding on worms, 
the spawn of shad, &c., and may be seen in im- 
mense congregations about the wharves, shipping, 
&C. of our fresh water streams. It does not re- 
quire the exercise of much skill nor delicate tackle 
to take this unresisting fish, and is therefore offered 
as an introduction and encouragement to the young 
aspirant. It is necessary to use No. 1 1 or 12 hooks, 
and a blood or tail end of a red worm, or other 
small bait, and a small quill float, otherwise you will 
miss many a fish. This little fish is excellent eat- 
ing, when fried brown ; but owing to their diminu- 
tive size and consequent trouble of preparing them 
for the table, seldom served up. I doubt not but 
that they would make an excellent imitation of an- 
chovi, and may be taken in countless myriads with 
a seine or dip net, or basket, baited with the entrails 
and spawn of shad, &c. 

The Minnmo is another, and the smallest of the 
carp species, seldom exceeding three inches lotii^% 
5^ ^^ 
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and varying much in colour,' the backs of some a 
greenish, and the bellies white and silvery, they mi 
be found along the shores, and at the mouth of tho 
small streams and ditches that empty into rivers, 
mill tails, &c., they are active, vigorous, handsoi 
little fish, biteing freely at a blood worm, a smi 
piece of red worm, gentles, or paste, on No. i 
hooks, but are only used as a bait for other fish, ai 
nuiy be taken more expeditiously with a scoop n 
made for that purpose. 

The Bleak is also of the carp family, and a ve 
handsome, active fish, from four to six inches Ion 
with a slender body, brilliant green back, ai 
shining silvery belly ; they may be caught fro 
March till Autumn, with a light rod, small line, ai 
quill float, on No. 11 or 12 hooks, baited wi 
gentles or paste, at about a foot under water, or thi 
will take a live house fly, or artificial gnat, at t 
tqp, affording the young angler much sport ai 
practice ; these fish are also only prized as bait f 
other fish. 

Smelts have recently become a frequent, a] 
justly esteemed luxury of our markets; tho^ broug 
to Philadelphia and New York, are from the Rariti 
river, varying in length from four to seven inch 
with handsome shaped, roundish body, yellowi 
back, silvery belly and eyes, and loose scales, tlx 
mouth and tongue have numerous exceedingly lai) 
teeth for so small a fish. 

When angling for smelts, it is necessary to hw 
a strong and pliable top to your rod, strong • 
grass or gut line, and 10 or 12 No. 8 or 9 hoolni 

When they bite (contrary to all other fish) thi 
throw the line up, and it is important that you itd 
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quick and strong ; they are always found in deep 
water, near the bottom, and may be caught with 
either float or plumb line, the latter being preferable, 
the best baits are the belly of eels, or their own kind, 
also blood worms, red worms, lobster, and shrimp. 
Hie Roach (IJeudscus Ratilits of Cuvier) is a 
Tery general resident of our large rivers, especially 
those that are deep, still and clear, and frequently 
collect in lai^ shoals : the back is of a dusky brown 
shade, the sides yellowish and belly white, the fins 
and eyes are red, the scales large, and the tail 
slightly forked, they are a long, thin, handsome 
shaped, active fish, seldom reaching one pound in 
weight, and although the soundness of its flesh is 
proverbial, is a soil, indiflerent fish for the table 
diroughout the summer months ; their flesh, how- 
ever, becomes more firm in the fall of the year, and 
during cold weather they are wholesome, nutritious 
food ; to take large roach when in season, is ex- 
cellent sport, and being the only fresh water fish 
angled for in the winter, enhances the pleasure with 
thne disposed to fhce the pinching blast ; use a light 
cane or hazel rod, with a light, stiff top, a fine grass, 
hair, or gut line, a small quill float, so leaded that 
not more than a half inch appears aboive the water, 
and No. 10 hooks, the salmon coloured paste is a 
good bait all the year round, in pieces as large as a 
pee^ they will also take parboiled wheat, wood and 
earth worms, in winter ; and gentles, cads, and the 
house fly, in "summer ; observe to have but fifteen 
or twenty inches of line from the float to the point 
of the rod, and the latter so elevated that the line 
does not bag. The moment you see the least mo- 
dioli of the float, strike smartly by a tnoNCXDeoX^ 
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the wrist, for the largest roach sometimes bite 
fine, and unless you are nice in these partic 
you may miss two out of three bites, or bret 
very delicate tackle necessary for complete sue 
it is important when angling for roach, chub 
fish, trout, salmon, &c., to keep entirely out of 
and observe a rigid silence. In winter the 
will be found in deep water, about wharves, br 
piles, flood gates, sluices, &c., and on clear gn 
or sandy bottoms; sometimes you may be 
pelled to cut a hole through the ice bound at 
and use a plumb line and stronger tackle, but 
case neglect the advantage of ground baiting 1 
you begin. 

The Chub (Cyprinus Ohlongus cf Cuvier 
the roach is much better eating late in the & 
winter, than in warm weather, they are bold 1 
though very shy fish, taking a bait either at tl 
or bottom, throughout the year. When less 
four pounds weight, the chub is a handsome fis 
sides are of a greenish, golden yellow, darker < 
back, and silvery white belly, the scales are 
the upper part of the dorsal fin, and the end < 
tail a dark purple, the tail broad and slightly ci 
and the mouth and hoad large and round ; n 
chub nor roach thrive well in ponds, but delii 
deep holes, shelving banks, and the roots and si 
of trees, in winter and autumn ; and the tail of 
falls, and scowers of clear rapid rivers. 

When the nature of the stream will admit 
the fish are large, use a long ringed rod, a rea 
forty or fifly yards of platted silk or grass ni 
line, a gut bottom line, and No. 2 to 6 hool 
gut, with or without a float, as fancy may 
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but it is a very natural conclusion that so timid a 
fish would be excited to inherent fear of lurking ill, 
and deterred from tasting the enticing bait, especially 
if the water is very bright, in the presence of even 
the most delicate float ; if there should be such ob- 
structions as would enable the chub, by their well 
known propensity of making for stumps, weeds, 
&€•, when hooked, to endanger your running tackle, 
use a short, strong rod and line, and when you have 
hooked a fish, lift him out immediately at all 
hazards. 

When bottom fishing, use red worms in the spring, 
and greaves, gentles or sweet paste in the summer, 
fidl, and winter. Bullocks brains and marrow from 
the back bone is said to be the best bait for winter. 
Chub may also be taken with the artificial or natural 
fly, grasshopper, wasp, bee, &c., throughout the 
months of June, July, or August, or by trolling with 
a live or dead bait fish. 

I%e Sun Finh is of the genus Percaf with a very 
lug^ or hogM back, spinous dorsal fin, which it 
erects when alarmed, giving this vigorous, active 
little fish, a truly formidable appearance. They sel- 
dom exceed six or eight inches in length, but are 
neariy as broad as long, with a dark olive green 
back, lighter on the sides, and yellow belly, a 
vough spotted body, bright eyes, and forked tail. 
Hiey delight in clear water, rapid streams and 
flddies, with gravelly bottoms, and bright warm 
' leather ; they are very shy, suspicious fish, and 
- will frequently approach the baited hook with long- 
''ifeg appetite, examine closely the wriggling worm, 
<Qd at the least movement ^even of a shadow), cal- 
cidatod to arouse their quick perception, dart away 
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with a velocity the eye can scarcely follow^ ^ 
generally return again, and if the angler, his nd 
and shadow is unseen, the line fine, and the littl 
hook well covered with enticing bait, seize the (ata 
morsel ; now strike gently, and if the fish is large 
be prepared for a desperate struggle ; if without 
reel or running line, keep the rod elevated, and th 
line tight upon the fish, the elasticity of the nx)^ 
which yields to every pull, will then assist in killin^^ 
your powerful little adversary ; they will also tak^^ 
gentles, grasshoppers, and flies, either at top or two 
or three feet under water, and afford the angler 
much sport ; their flesh is very firm, white, and nu- 
tritive, and excelled by very few of the finny tribei 
The White or Silver Perch (Bodianus Leueoi) 
is a bold, voracious, handsome shaped, and game 
fish, seldom exceeding fifleen inches long, or ooo 
and a half pounds weight ; with a white belly, and 
a bluish hog shaped back, surmounted with a strongt 
spinous, dorsal fin, which it erects at pleasure, and 
even intimidates the all devouring pike ; it has a &d» 
eye, small wedge shaped head, small mouth, and 
forked tail ; and, contrary to the nature of moit 
gregarious fresh water fish, will sometimes eveo 
attack and devour its own kind ; they frequent deep 
holes of rivers with a gentle current, and gravelly 
or sandy bottom: the eddies of falls, rocks, aflo 
piers; and the splatter docks, rushes, &c., along 
the shores : large perch may be taken with a live 
minnow, or young eel, on a No. 1 or 2 hook ; if 
you use a float it should be of a large size, that Un* . 
bait fish cannot pull it under, and so loaded nea^^ 
the hook, that the weight may keep him down; Q 
they may be tcJcen with a dead minnow, on A 
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loaded gorge hook ; or with shrimp, worms, gentles, 
grabs, grasshoppers, and shad spawn, all of which 
are excellent baits for perch : the plumb line is best 
adapted to angling in deep water, and the float line 
is most generally used in the reeds and splatter- 
docks, which grow upon the muddy flats of our tide 
waters; the perch frequent these Hats to feed, as 
the tide flows over them, and may be taken when 
the water is but six or eight inches deep. The 
deepsea bow is almost exclusively used for catching 
perch in the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, having 
myself, in company with a friend, taken eleven 
dozen at the upper end of Petty 's Island, in one 
hour. The cove opposite the Swedes' Church is 
another celebrated ground for perch, the water at 
this place is nearly forty feet deep, and the tide 
B^ngs you will therefore require a lead of from 
two to two and a quarter pounds weight, a small, 
sixty feet, hemp or cotton line, and from three to 
six No. 7 hooks, on each end of the bow. Your 
batteaux must be anchored a hundred and fifly 
yards from the wharf, and a person can fish out of 
each side of the stern of the boat, this fishing com- 
mences about the first of June, and lasts till October ; 
during the extreme heat of the meredian sun, you 
should be protected from its influence by an awning 
suspended over the boat, as the exposure might 
otherwise create unpleasant effects. 
JTte Yellow Perch (Bodlanus Flavescens) is sim- 
|{ ; \ ilar in shape, but differs in colour, being yellow under- 
2it m Uttth, darker on the sides, and dark olive green on the 
I dsI ^*ck, with broad, transverse, blackish bands across 
te body* and perhaps more decidedly a salt water 
firii,but beooming the fanK>us Baaa ot S^^^r^^ 
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when they ascend the Mississippi. They are angied 
for and taken in the same manner as the preceding, 
are almost equally firm, nutritious, and savory food, 
and grow to a larger size. 

The Rock or Striped Bass^ (Perca Labrax) hu 
a white belly, the upper parts ot the sides cuid back 
are striped longitudinally, with bluish black and 
sktte coloured stripes : the body is round and thick, 
heavy towards the shoulders, and the mouth largo. 
They grow to the weight of 75 or 100 pounds, 
and ascend our rivers very oarly in the spring of 
the year. The best bait from March till June for 
fish weighing less than 3 lbs. is shad roe, but as thej 
increase in size, they also increase in sagacity and 
strength, and it requires the exercise of all the skil- 
ful angler's best ability and tackle, to hook and land 
this vigorous fish, when weighing 10 or 15 pounds* 
The rod should be a hickory or ash joint rod, with 
rings, a large reel, and 75 or 100 yards of silk, 
grass, or super hemp running line, a strong gut bot- 
tom eight or ten feet long, (connected with a swivel) 
and No. or 00 hooks on strong gut, or fine gaa^ 
baited with a bright, lively minnow, or young eel; 
or the leaded gorge hook, baited with a dead nua* 
now. Thus prepared with a boat anchored immedi- 
ately below the foaming torrent of our &r famed waltf 
works at Philadelphia, the practised angler may 
enjoy as close a trial of his skill, as he could deein^ 
and if master of the art, sometimes land a tei 
pound fish. Large rock are to be found under 
the &lls which generally impede his progress vf 
stream (watching for the small fry that are huRM 
over), and may be taken by anglers from bekijj 
with a strong hemp or cotton line, from 00 to M 
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feet Icmgy a strong gimp snood connected by means 
of a box swivel, and a bright minnow, roach, 
eel, or bleak, as bait ; a light skiff is now rowed 
to and fro, just above the rapids or &lls, and 
the bait is carried down by the water, with a 
constant rotary motion, which deceives this wily 
fish. That end of the line in the boat, should be 
attached to a cork, or wooden buoy, which may be 
thrown overboard in case the hook gets fast ; this 
node of taking bass, of from ten to thirty pounds 
weight, is much practised amid the rocky rapids of 
Uie Susquehanna, and on the Delaware river near 
Trenton, from June until cold weather; those of a 
iai^er size, are generally taken in nets. 

7%e Ja4:kj Pike^ or Pickeral so called in different 
sections of our extensive country, (and the Esox 
Lucius of Cttmer), has a flatish head, very large 
mouth, large tongue studded with teeth, the lower 
jaw which is the longest, is also set round with large 
crooked teeth, all of which enables this merciless 
fish to hold and quickly destroy its unfortunate vic- 
tim, its body may be considered longish until it 
attains a certain size, afler which, it increases nfK>re 
in bulk than length ; it is round, and covered with 
anall, hard, scales, and when in season a slimy 
substance ; the back and upper part of the sides are 
of a greenish golden hue, and the belly a dirty 
white; its eyes are bright yellow, sunk in their 
sockets, and so placed as to enable him to look up* 
wards, Va hint to the angler not to sink his bait too 
bw). The pike spawns in March, afler which they 
KB unworthy the sportsman's notice, until September, 
cr October, being longer recovering their health and 
vigour than almost any other fish. TVie^ d<&V^!^\S!C^ 
6 
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in dear, pure, small streams, abounding with picl 
eral weed, upon which the aie said to feed ; dee 
holes with sandy bottoms ; the bends of rivers an 
shady secluded places, laying with his head v 
stream, watching for his prey. The double gor| 
hook,^ leaded on the shank, and baited with a roacl 
chub, or gudgeon, about four or five inches loo 

iSee plate No. 7.), is the most scientific and success 
ill manner of taking this fresh water tyrant, an 
offers very little obstruction to his gorging the bai 
which he does by seizing it across the body, turnin 
and swallowing it head foremost. 

The next best and easiest way is with a live mii 
now, frog, or mouse, upon the single, double c 
triple hooky with or without a float, as fancy ma 
dictate. 

Pike may also be taken with the spring snap an 
dead snap. When fishing with the snap, it is ne 
cessary to have a strong, stiff rod, and strong line 
to strike the moment you have a bite, and land tb 
fish with all possible despatch. 

The man of war trimmer, or fox hound, is fre 
quently used in England for taking this fish-— a Ha 
cork about six inches diameter, with a groove in th( 
outer edge to admit the line ; a lead underneath U 
keep it upright ; a slit in the top to prevent the liof 
unwinding ; a hook attached to gimp or wire, anc 
baited with a small fish or frog, is so arranged tiial 
the bait hangs within a foot or two of the bottoni 
as it floats along. When the pike takes the bait 
the line is loosed from the slit and runs freely (wn 
the groove, enabling the fish to retire to his haul 
and gorge the bait at leisure. 
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Others, called bank nmners, or trimmers, are use 
in a similar manner. A spool, containing the lim 
is made to work freely on the top of a p^ or stab 
which b stuck in the ground and baited as before. 



CHAPTER JX. 

THE 0ALMON« SALMON TROUT, SEA TROUT, WHTTB 
FISH OR LAKE TROUT, BROOK TROUT, 
CATFISH, AND EEL. 

The Salmon {or Salmo Salar of Ctmer) ; 
justly esteemed one of the most delicious flavoure 
and important fish, worthy the angler's notice ; b 
ing also a subject of much commercial consider! 
tion ; and my only regret is, that this excellent fis 
is confined to northern regions, and seldom fous 
so fiir south as the Hudson river. But when tt 
softening influence of spring has loosed the icy ie 
ters of more northern streams, the salmon leave 
the ocean in solid phalanx; forces his way up thoi 
rivers, surmounting every obstacle, and leaping ov< 
falls of incredible height; they are now in fu 
vigour and very fat, but covered with the Learm 
Sdlmoneaj or salmon louse, which soon dies at 
drops ofil They deposit their spawn in July, aft 
which they return to sea, lean and lank, uoifeflA 
with another louse peculiar to^ their fresh wall 
residence. 

Formerly the St. Lawrence afiforded large 0{ 
jdies of this noble fish but they are fast receA 
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before the march of improvement and increasing 
population, and must ere long be visitants only of 
the thinly settled, inhospitable shores of polcur climes. 
According to Ekiglish writers, the salmon ascend 
their rivers about September, spawn at Christmas, 
and return to sea, leaving their ova covered up in 
the sand and gravel of the shore, which quickens 
into life the following March, and is soon after hur- 
ried to sea by some propitious flood, being four or 
five inches long. They return again to fresh water 
in July or August, having attained the length of 
twelve or fourteen inches. At two years old, they 
weigh from five to seven pounds, and in six years, 
they arrive at their ordinary size, weighing fifteen 
or twenty pounds, and measuring four feet. 

The back of the salmon is of a bluish cast, varie- 
gated with dark irregular spots, the sides silvery, 
and the belly white. The upper jaw is the longest, 
and in the male is studded with teeth. 

The salmon does not stay long in one place, and 
gBDerally keep in the deepest parts, near the bot- 
tom. When on the feed, they may be found at the 
mouth of a small stream which forms an eddy ; 
the most propitious times are, early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon — when the water is clear- 
ing after a flood — ^when the wind blows hard (if not 
£roin the north or east), against the current, and 
^dien the sun shines through showers. It is asserted 
'tikat this fish is much averse to everything of a 
liright red colour. Be provided with a good strong, 
vioged rod about eighteen feet long, but not too 
iKavy ; a large multiplying reel, that will hold one 
kodred yards of strong, small running line, that 
^ not kink; a tapeied casting line^ twenty or 
6* 
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twenty-five yards long, a strong gut bottom 
and a large, gaudy fly on a No. 1 or hook, 
ing put your tackle properly together, cast thd 
&i off towcurds the opposite shore as possible 
ing careful to have the wind upon your bacli 
the fly the first thing to touch the water in a 
natural manner, and draw the fly across those 
likely to contain these noble fish, imitatinj 
actual movements of the fly. When a fish 
the hook give him time to gorge the bait, then i 
gently by a motion of the wrist and give line 
on the first sensation of pain, he will plunge 
spring with great violence, and use every ex< 
to escape ; should he lay quiet or run towards 
wind up the slack of the line, but be prepare 
every turn and plunge, endeavouring to kee 
line tight upon the fish, yet careful no imped 
prevents its running freely ; having now quit 
haustcd the unwilling *captive, who lays floutii 
his side, draw him gently to the shore, put the 
ing net under and lift him out. Salmon are 1 
with a minnow, shrimp, worm or muscle ; also 
the artificial minnow and devil, the latter being 
successful. Those for exportation, are taken 
a net, or at night by means of a spear; the boa 
is lighted to his work of destruction by a fla 
flambeau of fat pine knots. 

The Salmon Trout^ (Salmo Trutta cf Cu 
bears a near resemblance to the salmon, in ap 
ance, character and size : they are well known 
familiar visitants of the Susquehanna, the MisBisi 
and her tributaries, &c. and generally supposi 
be genuine salmon ; some of the brown spots a 
lyy^ar part o^ this fish, are surrounded by r 
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tiful bright ring, of a metallic appearance; they are 
angled for and taken in the same manner as the 
last. 

T%e Lake or Pond Trouty is common, from 
Pennsylvania throughout the Northern and Eastern 
States; but differs much in size and appearance, 
being no doubt, like most other fish, locally afiected 
by their native element, and food ; those of Pennsyl- 
vania, weigh from one to ten pounds, have a bluish 
brown variegated back, lighter on the sides, and of 
a metallic hue, underneath, long slender body, small 
head and forked tail. It is stated that a trout of this 
variety was found dead upon the shores of Moose- 
head lake, weighing fifty pounds and choked in the 
attempt to gorge another of a large size which stuck 
in its throat. Those of the great western lakes are 
said to attain the enormous weight of lOOlbs.; it is 
also contended that these trout will not take the 
artificial fly, although it is a well established fact, 
that in some of the lakes, they live and feed near 
the surface, and when opened the beetle, &c., have 
been found within, them : but I would rather suppose 
the difficulty originated with the bait, or the manner 
in which it was presented; and I will venture to 
assert, that if ofiered in dose imitation of such 
insects as they are known to feed upon, at a proper 
season and during propitious weather, the angler keep- 
ing as much as possible out of sight and hearing of 
: the wary fish, he will meet with complete success. 

This fish is generally taken by trolling, with live 
. melt early in the spring, and minnows, shiners, 
young roach, or other small, bright lively fish, later 
in the season, or the artificial minnow, devil, &c. 
White Fish of the Lafcc^.— TV«i viXfiXa S>^ ^^ 
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the grout western lakes and rivern commuDicatiDg 
with them, as they are there called, resembles the 
shad, except that it has a smaller and sharper head ; 
they weigh from four to fourteen pounds, and are 
extremely fine eating; the Indians and other resi- 
dents, even including boys and girls are especially 
expert in catching these fish ; two of them go out in 
a frail Ixirk canoe (which may be carried in the 
hanrls like a basket), just below and amid the foam- 
ing ra])i(1.s of the roaring stream ; one stands in the 
bow of this tottering egg shell, which he balnnocH, 
with the d(*xterity of a wire dancer, and when he 
espifis a fish beneath the chrystal flood, directs the 
otlier, who is seated in the stem, to the spot ; he 
immediutely shoots the skiff by means of a single 
pa(]di(;, within reach, whilst the first throws his net 
over and entraps his prize ; meanwhile the eye of 
the; person in the stern of the boat is attentive to 
the rocks, the eddy, the fury, and the whirl of the 
Hiding torrent, and by the action of the paddle, the 
little lightsome barque is made to dance among 
tliem, or shoot away into another and more placid 
place : this species of fishing, to the unpractised eye, 
is calculated to harrow up feelings of mingled dread, 
for the safety, and astonishment at the skill and cold 
intrepidity of the performers in the pantomimk; 
scc;ne. 

The Sea Trout when Uikan from the salt water 
early ih the spring, arc in high perfection and syine- 
try of shu[)e, the back is a greenish cost, the side 
and tx;lly of silvery brightnc^ss, txsautifully enrk;hc 
with vr;rmilion coloun^d K{Kits, mixed with otha 
of fiiint yellow, sometimes slightly tinged with pu 
pie; the head and mouth in very small, and the flei 
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of a pink or salmon colour, containing much of the 
curd and &t between the flakes, and all the delicious 
flavour of the salmon. Their average length is 
about twelve inches, weighing sometimes more than a 
pound, some have been taken upwards of five pounds 
weight. Minnows and shrimp are the most proper 
baits for this fish until late in the spring, at which 
time they ascend the rivers, and may then be caught 
with the artificial fly, of which, the red, yellow, and 
black hackle and march brown are the best. 

I%e Common^ Brook^ Spring, Mountain, or Spot* 
ted Troutj (ScUmo Fontanalis) is familiarly known 
by one or the other of the above names, from one 
end of our country to the other, and when in season, 
perbaps the most beautiful finny subject of our ex- 
tensive domain, they spawn about October or No- 
vember ; in September, his back is a rich olive 
colour, lighter on the sides, besprinkled with brilliant 
venmllon spots and pure white belly, his fins are 
vermilion, shaded with a rich black, and unsullied 
white, his gill coverts arc black, mouth large and 
studded with teeth; and although he will take a 
worm, gentle, grasshopper, and other insects, the 
bait most generally used is the artificial fiy, which, 
is justly esteemed the beau ideal of angling. 



" Should you liu-e 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
^1 Behoves you then to play your finest art : 
^ Long time, he following, cautious scans the fly, 
*" And oft attempts to seize it, 

i Bat as oft the dimpled water speaks his jealous fear : 
V AthiBtj while haply o*er the shaded sun 
:, Puses a cloud, he desperate, takes the bait 
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With sullen plunge ; at once he darts along. 
Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthened line, 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 
The caverned bank, his old secure abode, 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool. 
Indignant of the guile.** T^mfson. 

To throw a fly neatly, is supposed to be a difficult 
not easily overcome, which however, only requiit 
proper preliminary instruction, and a little practK 
to perfect the lover of this delightful recreation. 

I shall endeavour to explain several approve 
modes in a familiar manner. The beginner should d 
attempt to throw a fly, with a line much longer th< 
the roid; the arm must be raised up and the fly se 
backwards and then forwards, by a sudden mov 
ment of the arm, and spring of the wrist ; if afl 
sending it back, you make the counter spring t 
soon, you will be likely to whip oflT your fly ; if 
second too late the line will fall powerless : acquirii 
this knick of time therefore, is the whole art \ 
throwing well, and you may prevent the risk < 
cracking off'your fly, by a slightly circular motic 
which should not be sufRcient to check the spruo 
and thereby cause the line to drop before the fly; < 
in other words, hold the hook between the flns 
and thumb of the lefl hand, and the rod in the rig] 
inclining to the lefl, bring the point of the rod gent 
round, over and back of your lefl shoulder, castii 
the fly forwards by a sudden spring of the wri 
relinquishing your hold of the hook at the same rr 
ment ; or raise your arm and forming nearly a cirt 
round your head, from the lefl by a waving moti 
of the rod, cast the fly forward over the ri| 
shoulder, then draw it lightly and gently towu 
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the shore, allowing yourself ample sweep for the 
next throw : having attained proficiency with this 
length of line, you may draw a few feet more from 
the reel, and so proceed ad UHtum. When fishing 
with more than one fly the others should he placed 
a yard apart ; the end fly is called a stretcher, the 
others droppers. 

The gemut silurua^ is without scales, widely 
spread throughout the United States, and familiarly 
known as cat-fish^ horn pout^ bull-head, &c., those 
of the eastern states are small, rather unsightly, 
and considered indi^rent eating, whereas those of 
the middle states, especially of the Delaware, 
Schuylkill, Raritan, Potomac rivers, &c., are es- 
teemed quite a luxury ; these average ten or twelve 
inches in length, and almost three inches across the 
head, tapering gradually to the tail; the mouth is very 
wide, opening like a clasp, with strong bony jaws, 
fleshy lips, and spinous cirriy or feelers, from each 
angle of the month ; the back is a dark olive, lighter 
on the sides and white belly, (the latter is sometimes 
yellowish, with those of a small size) ; they swim 
near the bottom, and frequent all parts of the stream 
or pond, and will take almost any kind of bait; that 
most generally used throughout the summer, es- 
pecially on the lay out line, is a paste of meal, old 
cheese, and a small quantity of cotton, well worked 
together with water ; or salt fish, &c. : on the throw 
out or angle line, shad's roe or spawn, worms, gen- 
tles, clams, &c., those taken in salt water are called 
tea-catfish, they have longer feelers, are not so well 
proportioned, but much larger. Those of the Mis- 
WMmppif grow to an enormous size, and have been 
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taken that weighed 150 pounds, and were four 
in length. 

There are several varieties of the Eel, 
the Lamprey Eel, Conger Eel, &c. ; but 
only one of which I shall speak at presei 
the Common Eel (Anguilla Vulgaris): althoug 
is with feelings of regret, rather than of pleasure 
the angler espies his snaky looking prize, yet i 
the fact that this fish is more generally di0i 
throughout the waters of the globe, than any ol 
and being considered wholesonie, nutritious 
(could we but divest ourselves of the remembn 
of his suspicious appearance and filthy habits] 
deserves at least a passing notice. When a be 
school, I have frequently assisted in taking h 
quantities of these slimy creatures, some of w 
were two feet long, in the following manne 
made a bob by stringing worms on strong pc 
thread, to the length of eight or ten feet (by n* 
of a long needle, which is passed through them 1 
head to tail), when the string was full, I tied 
two ends together and wound them on my 
fingers, so as to form a bunch, three inches Ic 
I then tied them with strong twine securely to 
end of a sapling rather thicker than my thumb, 
six feet long. Soon after dark we would push 
in our flat bottomed scow (about eight feet long 
half the width) to a suitable spot upon the c 
Uaritan, drop our rude anchor in water from 
to five feet deep, and sink our bobs, so that 
worms would nearly touch the gravelly botton 
tlie eels were well upon the feed, we would insta 
feel a sharp tug and with an expert motion of 
polo, throw the biter into the scow, which seldom 
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go his hold until over the boat. Aiiother plan for 
catching large eels is called sniggling, lash a tailors 
needle one and a half inches long to a line, so that 
the needle is suspended by the centre, and bait it by 
passing the large end or eye, in near the tail and 
bring it out near the head of the worm, — then with 
a rod haying two feet of stout bell wire tied to the 
small end (which may be bent any shape, to suit 
the emergency), guide the worm to such holes in 
the bank, under a stone or log, as he is known 
X) frequent ; if there, he will quickly take the bait, 
^?e him time to gorge the needle, and then with a 
jlight jerk, fix it across his throat and land your 
)Tize. 

If when angling you catch an eel, place your foot 
ipon it immediately, and sever the back bone just 
)dow the head with a knife or strong scissors, 
«rhich will prevent his further mischief. 



CHAPTER X. 

rBE COD FISH, MACKEREL. BLACK FISH. BLUE FISH 
MULLET, FLOUNDER. TURBOT, HALIBUT, HAKE, 
HADDOCK, DRUM, DOLPHIN, SHARK, 
AND BULL FROG. 

Having now noticed the different kinds of fresh 
water fish worthy the angler's attention, we will 
next consider those whose only habitation is the 
briny flood. 

The Cod {Gadus Morrhua)^ one of the most 
vahiable productions of the ocean in a c^roxos^x^v^ 
7 
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and national point of view, or as an article of 
IS principally taken off the banks of Newfound 
there salted and dried, and thenoe distri 
throughout the inhabitable world; those br 
fresh to the markets of Philadelphia and Balti 
and alive to New York, Boston, &c., are c 
along our coast, in from two to eight fathoms ^ 
with a line at least an eighth of an inch diamete 
from ninety to a hundred and eighty feet in 1 
on No. 3 or 4 sea hooks, baited with clams ; the 
also take shrimp, sofl crabs, pieces of lobster, 
gentles, lug worms, and a small fish called m 
den, dec, but will not bite at the flesh of theii 
species, nor any kind of bait in a putrid state, 
largest cod keep farthest out at sea, these fish 
near the bottom of sandy, gravelly, or rocky ■! 
and may be taken with a strong trolling rod, a 
reel, and eighty or one hundred yards of good 
and No. 00 or hooks. 

The Mackerel [Scomber Scomber) j like the 
employs much of the enterprize, shipping, 
capital of the eastern states, this fish congrega 
immense numbers, and passes on to the south i 
approach of winter, returning by our southern 
in January and February, very lean and Ifiuil 
improving much in size and fat as they pr 
north ; and are then followed by the hardy sons ' 
ocean, who perseveringly thin their ranks by c 
less millions. The mackerel is called the A 
of the sea, having dark blue transverse stripes, 
head to tail, beautifully shaded with a tinge ol 
green, spotted with black on the sides, varyini 
splendid golden green, the stripes on the mal 
nearly straight, those on the female in waves, 
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sverage from 10 to 14 inches long, and are taken 

with a small strong line, and No. 6 or 7 sea hooks, 
they bite at almost all kinds of bait, near the surface 
of the water, in bright weather. 

Tke Tautogi Blackfish, or Black Bass, and the 
Bkie Black, or Porgee, are very justly esteemed 
the most savory of salt water fish—perhaps the for- 
mer is the best for boiling — with which we are ac- 
qoainted ; they also afibrd those citizensof New York, 
Phfladelphia, and Baltimore much sport, who, during 
the relaxing heat of summer, exchange the baneful 
iifluence of a contaminated atmosphere, and inces- 
HUit toil of business, for the pure salt air, and lightly 
ia&cuig craft that wafls a few kindred spirits, in the 
)iidB of manly feeling and well stored lockers, upon 
he bcMJbm of the rolling ocean, to the coasts of 
Ihode Island, New Jersey, and Maryland ; where, 
hutting out the cares and perplexities of this rugged 
ife, they may indulge the soothing, invigorating 
ofluence of hauling from the mighty deep tins vigo- 
Qus fish, together with social intercourse, novelty 
ind admiration ; and ever cherish the remembrance 
•f those few days of joyous recreation. 

Black fish are taken by trolling when the vessel 
) underweigh, in ten or fourteen fathoms water, with 
. strong hemp or cotton line from one eight to one 
ixteenth of an inch diameter, from one to three No. 
' or 7 sea hooks, and a small dipsy to sink the line, 
he baits mostly used are clams. 

The Blue Fish, Chogset, Bergall, Blue Perch, 
V Cunner, is common along our whole coast ; the 
MMith is small and set with sharp teeth; long, sharp, 
pinous dorsal fin, which it erects at pleasure, and 
equires careful handling to avoid being 'voxoki^RAL 
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therewith ; broad, spinous, pectoral fins, and small 
hard scales : it is of a bluish green and changeable 
colour, and weighs from three to sixteen ounces. 
These fish are caught with either float or plumb 
lines, a small hook well covered with the heart of a 
clam, lug or sand worms* 

The Mullet is also taken along our sea coast, 
especially in the vicinity of Cape Henlopen ; when 
angling for this fish it is necessary to have strong 
apparatus, unless provided with a reel, and running 
line (which is always preferable), as they struggle 
very hard when they feel the hook ; use hooks the 
size of No. 5 or 6, and sand or sea worms as bait, 
about three feet under water : the mullet is a thick 
fish, with a flat, square head, blunt nosOy Uuisb 
green back, striped sides, white belly, and large 
scales; very lively and sportive; and will sometimes 
take the artificial fly. 

The Flounderj Turhot^ Halibut^ &c., are also 
found along our sea coast, and in our salt water har- 
bours, viz ; Boston, New York, Egg Harbour, &c ; 
they are flat, broad, odd looking fish, with both 
eyes on the same side ; one side being a dark brown 
or olive, and the other white or yellowish, almost 
encircled on the edge, with a strong, sharp, spinous 
fin* 

The Flounder varies from three to flfleen inches 
in length, and are two thirds as broad, they are 
taken at the bottom, with a plumb or float line, No. 
5 hooks, and with shell fish, sea worms, &c., as 
bait, they frequent docks, marshes, the mouth of 
rivers emptying into the ocean, &c., this family of 
flat fish have a very small cavity, and are therefore 
exceedingly profitable to the consumer, the flounder 
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is considered excellent eating, especially in cold 
weather. 

The Turbci grows to the weight of twenty or 
thirty pounds, and is very similar to the last in 
shape and appearance, and in high esteem for the 
table. Turbot have a small mouth, and will require 
corresponding hooks, say No. 2 and 3, made of 
strong wire ; these fish are sometimes caught on 
soundings along our coast, with a hand line, baited 
with shell fish, pieces of eel, liver, or herring. 

The Halibuii is the largest of this unique family, 
sometimes weighing five hundred pounds, and re- 
sembling the others in form and habits ; even the 
largest are taken with hook and line, baited with 
shell-fish, crabs, lobsters, fresh fish, &c ; it is ne- 
cessary to have a strong line and No. 5 or 6 sea 
ho(^ ; abundance of these fish are brought to our 
marketB, cut up and sold at from ten to twelve and 
u half cents per pound. 

The Hake (Cradus)^ is sdso common in some of 
our harbours and along the sea coast, and althougli 
a handsome fish, not much valued as an article of 
diet, and therefore seldom caught, unless accident- 
ally when fishing for others (especially the macke- 
rel), which hake follow, and feed upon. 

J%e Haddock has a brownish back, grayish 
sides, and silvery belly, small mouth, upper jaw 
longer than the lower, large eyes, forked tail, three 
donal fins, two pectoral, and three anal; and is 
readily taken with a small hook, and shell fish or 
shrimp, as bait, throughout the year, and is excel- 
lent eating when boiled, especially in winter. 

Drum are taken along our coast with a large line, 
& hundred and eighty (eet in length, and No, 2 ot 
7« 
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3 sea hooks, weighing from fifty to 150 pounds; 
they are a well proportioned, handsome fish, with 
dark bluish back, silvery bellies, and large thick 
scales, of which it is said some of the inhabitants of 
the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia, manu- 
facture buttons for their coats; there is another 
variety of this fish of a red colour, called red drtm, 
they are much more shy and vigorous than the 
other, and extend to the utmost southern limits of 
the United States. 

The Dolphin, (Coryphoena Hippurus). The gay 
attired and ever varying dolphin, is sometimes taken 
with a hook and Une, baited with a morsel of fat 
pork ; but generally by forcing a barbed instrument 
called grains, having a heavy handle to give im- 
petus to the stroke, and drive the prongs so &r into 
the fish's fiesh that the barbs may prevent its drawing 
out ; there is a long line attached by which the fish 
is secured and hoisted on board the vessel ; the flesh 
of the dolphin is very white, and firateful to the 
palate of a hungry crew, who have oieen subsisting 
entirely on salt provisions, and although said to be 
sometimes pernicious, are not deterred firom eating 
thereof. 

The devouring Shark, is also made to feel the in- 
genious craft and all subduing power of man : a 
hook is formed of five eighths of an inch iron, three 
or four inches in the bend, with a strong chain and 
swivel attached, and a large line, this should be 
baited with three or four pounds of pork, or some 
other such morsel, for they frequently refuse a 
smaller bait. 

The Bull Frog. — ^Bull frogs have recently become 
an object of much pursuit, the hind quarters of whidi 
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are esteemed an epicurean treat : these animals are 
generally taken with a barbed instrument called a 
gig, having two, three, four or five prongs, and in- 
serted in the end of the reed pole, or other long rod, 
by means of which the frog may be secured, though 
at a distance of twenty or thirty feet ; or, they are 
sometimes caught by a double or treble brazed hook, 
attached to a strong fishing line, ten or twelve feet 
long, about six inches above the hook is fastened a 
piece of red flannel or any other scarlet object, this 
IS guided near their haunts by the agency of a long 
lod, they spring at the glaring bait, and are caught 
upon the hooks. 
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PART SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



Although there are a great many shooters, and 
some good shots in this extensive land, which 
abounds in almost every description of game, and 
unlimited range of country, still comparatively few 
can be found entitled to the appellation of sports- 
men, or acquainted with the science of raising and 
training that indispensable companion, the dog. 

With this view of the subject, I shall proceed to 
lay before my readers a concise, and at the same 
time, as complete a manual of the art of shooting on 
the wing in a scientific manner, a judicious manage- 
njent of the dog, useful hints in the selection of a 
gun, &c., as the limits of this book will admit. 

One of the first and most important considerations, 
is a perfect knowledge of the gun, in its most exten- 
sive sense: this is only to be obtained by much 
pxtu^tical experience, patience and close attention to 
certain fundamental rules, aided if possible, by the 
Motions and practice in the field, of some experi- 
^*ioed master of the art. 

With careless, inexperienced and headstrong 

(81) 
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persons, the gun oflen proves an instrument of 
dreadful accident and death: therefore none should 
even venture to handle a loaded gun, until familiar 
with the empty piece, and the following precautionary 
rules: though you suppose it to be empty, never 
point the muzzle of a gun towards a fellow creature, 
nor take a loaded piece into the house, under any 
circumstances, without first removing the cap ; nor 
carry her cocked, but if you fail to get a shot keep 
the muzzle up, and let the cocks down again upon 
the caps immediately. 

When loading, keep the muzzle as far from your 
person, as convenient, and observe that the loaded 
barrel is not cocked; frequent accidents having 
occurred by a spark remaining in the barrel, hence 
the double danger of charging directly from the 
flask, and hugging the gun: never beat bushes with 
your gun, nor shoot towards a person within reach 
of the shot ; after firing one barrel (of a dduUe 
gun) settle down the shot, &;c. in the other, which 
may have been started up, by the recoil (especially 
if cut wad which is not pierced is used). Never 
sufier the smallest obstruction to get within the 
muzzle of the gun, as even snow, or dirt, mig^ 
cause it to burst. 

Guns, including those called stub twist, wire 
twist and Damascus, with patent breech, and 
back action locks, are now sold at very reduced 

K rices, and so cheap as to prevent the possibi- 
ty of being good, principally defective in and 
about the lock, which, instead of well tempered stedli 
are only case hardened iron. Still I do not siippQ0 
there is any great advantage in paying Manton, «f 
other London makers, the etiOTmo\]& ^tvse of thM 
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hundred dollars for a gun, much of the work of 
which is superfluous: but I am of the opinion, that 
those wire or stub twist, or Damascus, English 
double barrel guns, with patent breeches — well 
tempered steel free working back action locks — 
spring box triggers, steel furniture, and straight 
grained plain stocks, well put together by a good 
workman, with barrels from twenty-eight to thirty 
inches long, and from five-eighths to three-fourths 
of an inch calibre, to be bought of the importer at 
from fifty to seventy-five dollars, are in reality 
equally serviceable with those at any price. The bar- 
rel of a low priced Grerman gun is tougher, hence 
safer, than an English gun of corresponding price. 

The stock must not be either too straight, or too 
crooked, but in proportion to the size and figure of 
the owner; so that it will come up easy and give 
an instantaneous sight of a distant parallel object, 
with the head well elevated. 

When loading, hold the gun in the lefl hand, ten 
or twelve inches from your person, and pour the 
powder first into the right, then the lefl hand barrel, 
now wad with box board, previously cut, and a hole 
pierced there-through, to allow the air to escape (or 
other convenient material), and let the ramrod re- 
main in the lefl hand barrel, until the shot is added 
to the other, over which put another wad, and settle 
it down lightly with the rod ; now add shot, &c. to 
the lefl hand barrel, and priming to the tubes. 
When the learner becomes accustomed to the regular 
system of charging one barrel first, he is less liable 
to mistake, when loading in a hurry. Afler firing 
one barrel, and settling down the wad upon the 
powder, instead of holdmg the rod between the teeth 
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or under the arm, put it in the other barrel, with a 
smart stroke, in order to settle the shot therein, 
which, as before stated, is sometimes started up by 
the recoil. It is important in charging the gun that 
you have a proper quantity and proportion of pow- 
der and shot, say one ounce of shot and one-sixth 
the weight of powder, for a gun eleven-sixteenths of 
an inch bore, increasing or diminishing the quantity) 
and varying the proportion of each, until the most 
elective is ascertained : this may be done by firing 
at thirty sheets of paper, or a soft board at a distance, 
of forty or fifty yards, and observing which charge 
penetrates the farthest, and scatters so as to cover a 
disk of three or four feet diameter, with regularity; 
an overcharge of powder causes the shot to scatter 
widely, and an overcharge of shot destroys the 
eiSect and produces recoil. 

The gun should be cleaned immediately afler use, 
the nipples must be taken out, the barreb separated 
from the stock, and washed out by means of tow or 
a soft rag upon the end of the washing rod, until per- 
fectly clean, then rinsed with hot water, wiped in 
and outside with a dry flannel or tow, and stood 
before the fire with the muzzle down, to drive off 
the moisture, then oiled in and out with spermaceti 
oil, the nipples replaced, the stock wiped off with a few 
drops of linseed oil on a soft rag, and put together. 

The locks must be kept perfectly clean and well 
oiled : those upon the back action principle seldom 
get very dirty, and hence their great advantage. 

Almost as various and changeable as the face of 
man, is the opinion of sportsmen with regard to 
the all important item of powder. Many contend 
the English article manufactured by Pigous ft^ 
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Wilkes, is decidedly cleaner than that made in this or 
any other country, hut go no farther ; others (and 
pr^ty good authority, too), that Dupont's eagle 
powder is cleaner, stronger, and quicker than the 
fiimous English compound; others, again, that 
Rears' superfine orange is hest, and occasionally, 
we find a champion for Edenpark, Beatty's, or that 
put up in cannisters hy ourselves, notwithstanding 
this great diversity of opinion (or rather prejudice), 
much of the fault is with the shooter himself. 

TTie principal ingredient having a great affinity 
for water, which it greedily absorbs from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, is much affected by exposure, 
especially in damp or wet weather, and will not only 
increase in weight, but deteriorate in quality : mois- 
ture also collects within the barrel of the gun, and 
therefore the best gunpowder will appear to disad- 
vantage in bad weather, and indifferent powder may 
seem to be pretty good in a dry atmosphere ; but if 
experimented upon under similar circumstances, the 
real difference would be very obvious — from what I 
have just stated, it may be inferred that powder is 
much injured by age, particularly if exposed, or the 
cannister is not occasionally shook up, and that it is 
much improved if dried in the sun or otherwise : fine 
grained powder is more likely to find its way within 
the nipples of the gun, but is not indispensable, as 
the force of the cap will ignite single Fjust as soon. 

There has also been a great difference of opinion 
with regard to the proper size of shot for certain 
game, but this difference is now settling down into 
a judicious use of the smaller sizes, say No. 10 for 
lail ; No. 8 and 9 for woodcock and snipe ; No. 7 
and 8 for partridges or quails •, No* ^ ^xA ^ Sssi 
8 
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pheasants ; Nos. 3, 4, and 5 for grouse ; No. 1 and 
2 for black ducks; No. 1 B and BB for canvass back, 
red heads, &c. BB and BBB for geese, swan, &c. 

The split cap efiectually prevents all risk of in- 
jury from the particles of copper, but the common 
cap is equally sure fire, and sold at half the price, 
they vary in size from No. 1 to No. 5, the sizes gen^ 
rally imported into this country are 2, 3, and 4, 
from France, some from Grermany, and very few 
from England. 

As regards dress and equipments, I should re- 
commend boots at all seasons, a round jacket, but- 
toning up close, made of materials suitable to the 
weather, and cap ; a game bag, a Sykes' patent pow- 
der flask with cord to contain from eight to twelve 
ounces of powder, and a shot belt with Sykes^ 
patent or lever top to hold from three to five pounds 
of shot. In the cold inclement months of winter, 
the hunting coat may be substituted for the jacket 
and game bag, and the percussion primer is indis- 
pensable. 

The grace of shooting and scientific handling of 
the gun, may be acquired as well at home with the 
empty piece, as in the field, yet is a pretty sure 
index to the sportsman's proficiency in the art. 
Handle your empty gun frequently, lu>lding it care* 
lessly in the hand, or on the shoulder, repeatedly 
cocking, throwing it up, and sighting some distant I 
object, at which you may also snap a cap ; it is of | 
great importance to sight quickly, or become what l^ 
is called a snap shot; this will be obvious when Ij 
shooting in a cripple, at a bird whose flight is rapidi h 
and the opening space but small : it is not neoeaaaiy a^ 
to be hurried, for if taken by surprise, and disooi' l|]] 
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cMed at the moment of shooting, you cannot hope 
to aim correctly and hit the bird, the gun should be 
thrown up somewhat in advance of the clothes and 
accoutrements, until the butt is on a level with the 
shoolder, when it may be brought back gently, 
but solidly into its place; resting just above the 
guard, between the forefinger and thumb of the left 
baad, with the right elbow elevated as high as the 
shoulder (^seepJate 21). When about to shoot at 

Plate 21. 




gime u)>oQ the wing, fix your eye steadily upon the 
object, bring up your gun in a line therewith, and 
the instant you cover the bird, pull the trigger — still 
keepiog your eye upon the game — for if hit it is 
ill unportanl you mark the spot on w\i^\v\«i^&,'& 
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not, by observing the end or direction of his flight, 
the next shot may secure the prize ; the novice may 
first practice shooting at an apple or a block of 
wood, thrown by a friend into the air; or at a 
block suspended by a long string from a high tree, 
or other elevation ; when this is put in rapid motion, 
fire at it from a distance of twenty or thirty yards, 
observing to keep up a corresponding swing of the 
gun, in Uiis as in any other transverse or cross shot 
Afler being expert in one position, change to an- 
other, until perfect in all : the easiest shot is when 
an object moves directly from you, and the most 
difiicuit a transverse or cross direction. 

The Rally Cora^ or Cooty afibrd some of our 
young sportsmen an excellent opportunity of prac- 
tice on the wing, preparatory to the more scientific 
and important shooting which follows: this bird 
flies slow, fair, and is easy killed ; it also prepares 
the sportsman for its flight by the noise it makes in 
rising. 

The Meadow Lark should be his ,next attempt; 
but pigeons sprung by a box or trap, approaches 
nearest to the most trying of all other situations for 
a young beginner, and which occasions him such 
inexpressible, uncontrolable feelings of trepidation, 
viz., when a good dog is standing at the partridge, 
pheasant, &c. A novice generally fires too soon, 
fearful that the game will get beyond his reach; 
experience will teach him, however, that he has 
ample time to cock his gun, and bring her to his 
shoulder, afler the bird has sprung, and yet kill his 
object, especially in open field. i^ 

Having now acquired an intimate acquaintanoe L 
with the gun and accoutrements, and become an K 
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aqpert shot, we may next proceed to practice on 
the woodcock : from the first of July until the latter 
eod of August, these birds frequent low marshy 
grounds, swamps, and meadows with soil bottoms, 
and are an easy shot; raising with a whistling 
noise to the height of six or eight feet, they skim 
along at a slow and steady pace, and are very 
easily killed. The Springer, or cocking spaniel, is 
universally recommended as the best dog for hunt- 
ing (or rather driving up) this bird, being very assi- 
duous in pursuit, and capable of enduring much 
fatigue, and giving notice the instant he springs the 
game. The genuine springer is seldom seen in 
this country, but there is a variety of the spaniel 
which grows to a larger size, very similar in ap- 
pearance, which is an excellent substitute ; and the 
best I ever knew were a pair of this kind ; the setter 
b perhaps next in point of quality, the pointer is 
also used, and I have seen some excellent cocking 
d(^ of mongrel breed. 

This bird seems very loath to leave its place of 

abode, especially those days succeeding moonlight 

mgfats ; it is therefore necessary to beat every foot 

of ground, and if it springs beneath your feet, do 

not Uow it to atoms at the muzzle of your gun, but 

rather, mentally count one, two, three, before you 

cock your gun, now bring her to your shoulder, 

and the moment she is on a line with the game, pull 

the tri^er ; still keeping your eye upon the bird, as 

they frequentiy fly to a much greater distance when 

wounded, than otherwise, and unless proficient m 

marking its flight, you may at least lose another 

shot, perhaps a bird already dead ; do not sufi^ 

yoor dog to range fiirther from you MImji ^i!^»sdl fst 

8* 
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twenty yards ; for if he springs the bird beyond this 
distance, the learner's anxiety might get the better 
of his judgment, and disconcert his best determi- 
nations. 

Later in the season the character of woodcock 
shooting becomes entirely changed ; they then fre- 
quent those forests overgrown with brush or stunted 
trees, and on your near approach spring rapidly 
from the ground, and wend their way in perpen- 
dicular flight, or indirect, unsteady course, until 
they clear the tops of these ahnost impenetrable 
thickets, which tries the utmost skill and judgment 
of experienced shots to bring them down. 

Perhaps no shooting with which we are acquaint- 
ed, is so well calculated to correct the very common 
error of firing too soon, as that of shooting snipe; 
this bird is migratory, and first makes its appear- 
ance in Pennsylvania, &c., in March, oo its way 
north, very poor, and continues until the middle of 
April, becoming fat and luscious in a few days ; like 
the woodcock, they finequent swamps, and meadows 
with soft bottoms, and feed at night, especially when 
moonlight, hence the sportsman wiU be more suc- 
cessful the following days. 

Snipe-rise to the height of five or six feet, uttering 
a short quack, and dart off in a zigzag manner, fer 
about twenty yards, then gradually ascend in a 
straight line, and describing a few circles, again de- 
scends until near the earth, when it drops into the 
grass : many expert at shooting other game, find it 
difficult to kill this little bird, solely because they shoot 
too soon, or whilst in its zigzag flight : whereas, if 
they would but wait until it had attained the di» 
tanoe of twenty-five or thirty yards nothing is movr 
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easy hit or killed ; now this is about as dose as a 
[q>ort8man should ever attempt to fire at a bird, in 
open field, and hence the great advantage practice 
at this bird afibrds. 

The snipe returns from the north in September 
or October, and remains about two months ; they 
are frequently very numerous, become extremely 
fat, and still more luscious than in the spring, being 
principally young birds. 

The snipe contrary to most other birds should be 
hunted with the wind, as they not only lay closer, 
but averse to the wind's action against their feathers, 
will immediately afler rising head the wind, and 
present a ccmvenient transverse shot. The dog may 
also be dispensed with, especially when these birds 
are abundant ; sometimes it is very difHcult to get 
¥dthin shooting distance of the snipe, at others for 
reasons above mentioned, they will almost sufier 
you to tread upon them. 

Our next attempt will be the smallest of that spe- 
cies of game which is ccnisidered the ne plus ultra 
of shooting — the partridge or quaiL The sportsman 
should now be provided with one or more good 
pcNnter or setter d<^, and always enter the field 
before the dogs, and bring them to " down charge," 
until ready to proceed, of which he can give them 
notice by the words, " hie on." 

Ndw face the wind and commence beating the 
field, with a regular and moderate walk, in a zigzag 
directicHi; it frequently occurs, especially in cold 
leather, that the partridge or quail will sufifer the 
iiportsman and his dog^ to approach within a few 
feet of them, and still not raise : therefore do not 
ji^l Kit satisfied with having walked otuce \3Ktn»^ ^ 
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field, which you have reason to suppose contains 
game, but remember you cannot beat a stubble too 
well ; not a foot should be neglected, giving your 
dogs every possible advantage of time and their saga- 
city ; and if afler diligent search you should be so 
fortunate as to find a covey, be assured, that with 
judicious management they will aSbrd rare sport; 
these are moments of intense interest to the unprac- 
tised sportsman, which causes his heart to flutter 
with thrilling anxiety, and his nerves to shake with 
fear, lest the game escape ; and requires no ordinary 
exertion to overcoipe this trepidation common to dl 
beginners; but a determined resolution, nerved with 
persevering practice, will do much tovirard establish- 
ing that sang firoid or self possession so necessary 
to success. 

When the dog comes to a stand, I would urge 
upon the learner, the necessity of walking up wSh 
calm, undeviating steps, to spring the game, cock 
the gun, bring her up and fire ; if the second bird 
should rise, bring the gun down, cock the other 
barrel, bring her up and fire, in all of which you may 
be delibrate and yet surprisingly quick ; if however 
the learner should feel great agitation upon spring- 
ing a covey of patridges, I would advise him most 
strenuously to call in his dogs, and take a seat beside 
some murmuring stream, or sequestered spot, and 
calm his turbulent foelmgs for the space of half ao 
hour, and rest assured that if the birds are under 
good cover, they will remain double that time : en- 
deavour also to get the birds well scattered in high 
grass or low bushes, and ader you have fired, brir 
the dogs to <<down charge" imtil reloaded and res 
k> /Knooeed, in this way, avoiding the least noiie^ 
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expert shot may kill one after the other, until he 
bags every bird in the covey. 

We now arrive at the most difficult of all shoot- 
ing, which when the young sportsman has attained, 
w2l be the acme of perfection : I mean killing par- 
tridges, pheasants, and grouse, on the wing, in thick, 
tall cover of woodland, overgrown with underbrush : 
You will no doubt experience great difficulty at 
first in a situation of this kind, owing to the appar- 
ent insurmountable obstacles, but with close attention 
to the following important rules, much may be re- 
moved — keep your eyes intensely fixed on the game 
— nio not shoot too soon — when the bird has spnmg 
cock the gun, and bring her to your shoulder, and 
the instant you catch a line of sight pull the trigger. 

This species of shooting becomes extremely ha- 
zardous as the number of your companions are 
multiplied, and I therefore should not advise more 
than a single friend, whose actions and gait must 
be so regulated as to prevent the possibility of 
accident. 

The PkeoMinty or Ruffled Grouse^ is an inhabitant 
of ahnost every state in the union, particularly the 
northern, middle, and western: it most generally 
frequents the dense thickets of low lands and impe- 
netrable parts of hills and mountains; the first 
named places should be hunted with a steady setter 
dog to drive the centre, yourself and a careful 
companion keeping pace therewith on opposite sides 
of the swamp or thicket. When beating a moun- 
tainous country, one of you should keep at the foot, 
the other some distance up the hill in advance of his 
friend and dog, as this bird frequently runs twenty 
or thirty yards before it takes fll^l OiX^xvaeftYfiL^^* 
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vance of its pursuer ; the party in front must tb 
get a very advantageous shot. When closel 
lowed by a dog, they will sometimes take refi 
the neighbouring trees, and with strange infati 
look down upt:)n the noisy quadruped, until the 
derous shooter, by singling out those on the 
limbs, may exterminate the pack ; but if one ( 
uppermost should be killed, his fall would roui 
remainder, who will immediately take flight, 
male has another peculiarity called dnimi 
having selected a proper situation (which is geni 
an old log), and strutted about with expande 
and drooping wings he commences beating tl 
with slow, but heavy strokes of the wings, incrc 
in rapidity, until the incessant blows sound lik 
continued peal of distant thunder. This is sup 
to be the call for his favourite female and will \ 
times attract a rival, when a desperate fight en 
the hunter also avails himself of this unfort 
propensity to make the bird his own. A bro 
pheasants continue under parental care until 
tember or October, feeding upon whortleberrie 
the little red aromatic partridge or tea berries, ^ 
gives their flesh that peculiarly rich, delicat 
vour. If the sportsman is so successful as t 
the parent bird, with judicious care, he may s 
a great part of the pack, but when frequentl; 
turbed they become separated and never again 
The pheasant is in season from the first of Se 
her to the first of January, after which they a] 
to feed upon laurel, alder roots and buds, and 
this cause are said to be dangerous food, the p 
size shot for this bird is No. 4, 5, and 6. 
21^ PinneUed Grouse \^ ^rhaps one of the 
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game birds in the world, and I . regret to say, is 
rapidly decreasing before the tide of population, and 
must ere long become entirely extinct in the eastern 
and middle states, although still abundant in the 
praries of the west, and occasionally seen in the 
plains of Long Island, the counties of Gloucester, 
Buriington, and Monmouth, in the state of New 
Jersey, and the Pocano and Broad Mountains in the 
state of Pennsylvania. 

This noble bird is only found on plains and bar- 
i^ mountains devoid of water, and hence requires 
inde&tigable sportsmen, and hardy, staunch pointer 
dogs, well supplied with the liquid element to quench 
th^ parching thirst ; and, indeed, the better plan is to 
have a change of dogs and hunt them cdtemately, 
as it is almost impossible for the same dogs to bear 
the fatigue of hunting successive days : it requires 
great care and quickness, especially when the dogs 
are on a trail, and is of the first importance, that 
you kill the parent, cock or leader, which is gene- 
rally the first bird that rises before he chcdlenges 
or sives the alarm ; the others will then remaui in 
theur hiding places until you can drive them up one 
by one and get the whole. The pinnated grouse, 
contrary to most game birds, feed and fly down the 
wind, and are hunted by the trail ; they satisfy their 
thirst by picking drops of dew and rain from sur- 
rounding objects; the male bird has also the 
fatal propensity of assembling at the breeding sea- 
son in parties of from forty to fifly, and on a clear 
selected spot, called the scratching place, or blow- 
ing ground, where they engage in furious combat ; 
their tooting is heard several miles, and gives 
notice to the inhuman, outrageous ^^oacbet^ oC tVv^vs. 
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place of resorti who immediately repairs to the i 
and as soon as the combat has fairly commeni 
opens a murderous fire with his ponderous £ 
regardless of the season: the birds ace so infiitui 
at this time tliat several rounds are fired before t 
take flight. 

Grouse should not 1x3 killed before September 
which time, they feed upon whortleberries, partri 
berries, acorns, dec. and will be found in packs 
fidccn or twenty. They rite suddenly with gi 
noise ; and afler attaining a certain height dart 
in direct, though long and rapid flight "nd will 
the skill of th(i most exiKsrienccd, dolibr.*rate shot 
stop their cjiuraa ; a (lor re-loading, iUny should 
followed in a straight line, by which means ; 
may reclaim a wounded bird, or find the game t 
has escaped unhurt. 

The Wild Turkey^ although deficient in 
enential qualitirjs (vigour of flight and extreme sa 
city), necessary to make it an object of pursuit 
the si)ortsrnnn: yet ns a bird pr^uliar to No 
America (o^ which w<j may well Iw proud), cc 
bining dcdicucy of flavor, siz<!, and l)eautiful [ 
mage, in a gnjater dc^gree than any other I 
in the known world, might claim more of < 
attention than thrj limits and design of this w 
will warrant. Those who have seini the dome 
bird only, can f<jrm but a very im|X!rf(K:t idea of 
grandeur in a stati; of nature. In the western sti 
this iK^autiful bird is very plentiful, and they are a 
found in PcauLsylvania, Virginia, North and So 
<>arolina, Florida, and some few in New York i 
New Jersey. 

Whon lully grown the male will measure i 
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*eet, and average about eighteen pounds, but they 
ranetimes attain the weight of thirty- five pounds. 

They are generally shot with rifles, or caught in 
raps, especially afler crossing a river in their 
nigration for food, at which time they seem to be 
Kwildered, and fall an easy prey to the rifle shoot- 
c's unerring aim. 



CHAPTER II. 



DUCK BHOOTINO. 



The Canvass Ba^k^ White Back, or Shell Drake 
s justly esteemed among the most important and 
avory of water fowl, and are supposed to acquire 
heir superior flavour from the roots of the grass-like 
>lant, valisineriaj which grows near the shores of 
be streams they frequent. 

The Red Head and Bald Pate are very little in- 
ierior, and feed upon the stalks of the same plant. 

Among the many devices which have been 
resorted to for the purpose of killing these and other 
ducks (which become extremely shy in conse- 
quence of incessant persecutions), toleing \s the 
nxist curious : a dog is trained to run up and down 
the shore, by throwing small stones or chips, or a 
waving of the hand; his movements attract the 
attention of the ducks, who make toward the dog, 
whilst kept in active motion, the shooters are con- 
cealed behind a blind previously etecXe^ T«nx ^doi^ 
9 
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water, and so soon as the dqcks are enticed wi 
point blank shot, these market shooting gun 
fire upon them with tremendous havoc ; they 1 
also been slaughtered in countless numbers 
moonlight nights, by the same character of shoo 
who paddle their skiff in stealthy silence upon t 
under the shsulow of the neighboring shore; 
abominable practice soon causes them to abax 
their place of resort, but is very properly disci 
tenanced by the people, and made amenable to 
law.* These ducks arrive from the north a 
the middle of October, some few alight in the I 
son and Delaware rivers, but the great b<xly pro< 
to the far famed resort in the Chesapeake anc 
tributaries, where from about the middle of No\ 
ber until towards spring, they are shot by sportsr 

*" An act for the preservation of wild fowl in the 
ters of Swan creek, Spesutie narrows, Humncy cr 
Bush river, and Gunpowder river, in Hartford cou 
Section Ist Be it enacted by tlie General Assec 
of Maryland, that from and after the first day of 1 
tember next, it shall not be lawful for any persoi 
shoot at wild fowl, in the waters of Swan creek, I 
Butie narrows, Rumney creek, Bush river, and ( 
powder river, with a gun of any description io 
night time, exc<ipt from the land. — Sect 2d. And I 
enacted, that it shall not be lawful for any person ei 
in the day or at night, to Bhoot at wild fowl in an 
the waters of the rivers, creeks, and narrows afbrei 
with any gun, from a skiff, float or other boat, which 
not conveniently be fired at arms length without a i 
And any person violating the provisions of this 
shall be taken before some justice of the peace of ; 
county, whose duty it shall be to require of i 
offender, to surrender such gun to him the said jtu 
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stationed on certain points of land, over which the 
ducks fly when the wind is blowing fresh. 

A Newfoundland or Spaniel dog should be in at- 
tendance to bring out those ducks that fall in the 
water : the barrels of the gun should be forty-two 
inches long and seven-eighths of an inch calibre; the 
shot must be B B — ^B or No. 1. Another plan of 
getting at wild ducks, is, by paddling a light batteau 
painted perfectly white in and outside, with small 
troughs attached to the outside of the boat for the 
purpose of supporting cakes of ice upon their edges 
to hide the shooter, who is clad with a white cap, 
shirt and trousers, and lies concealed within the 
skiff: the ducks supposing it to be a mass of float- 
ing ice, are only aroused to a sense of their danger, 
by explosion of the gun and diminution of their 
number. 

In the absence of ice, reeds and rushes are used 
to cover the boat, and conceal the shooter, 

A hogshead sunk in the mud is sometimes re- 
sorted to by the shooter and his dog. 

Stool ducks are also used to decoy certain species 
of water fowl, especially black ducks, to their own 
destruction, the shooter being concealed within a 
short distance, as above, and ready for the work of 
extermination. 

The gill net is also used as a means of death, 
and is fixed beneath the surface of the water, to 
entangle and drown them, when they dive for food. 
The most prominent localities for shooting can- 
vass backs^ red heads, widgeon, black heads, ruddy, 
wuth southerly, ht^alo head, &c. in a sportsman- 
like manner, is the narrows between Spesutie island 
Mid the western shore ; Taylor's vd^axA^ «!l \W 
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mouth of Rumney river, and Abbey island at the 
mouth of Bush river; the two last named places are 
also celebrated for geese and swan* Legoe's point 
on Bush river, Robins and Ricket's points near Gun- 
powder river, Carroll's island, 6^. in the Chesa- 
peake, most of which are rented out to conmanies 
and individuals, who are very tenacious or their 
privileges. 

The mvarif when under five years old, is said to 
be the most luscious of water fowl, possessing all the 
flavour of the goose in a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, and is much more ten&r. These two birds are 
generally found and shot between Spesutie island 
and the Potomac river throughout the winter, with 
B. BB. and BBB. shot. 

Rabbits and Hares inhabit every part of the 
United States ; and although the former is not ad- 
mitted to a place among our game, they axe pro- 
ductive of much sport, especially in the vicinity of a 
dense population where game is almost extinct. 
The hare is generally hunted by pursuit with horw 
and hound, but the rabbit comes within the shooters' 
province, and when chased by the dog, makes a 
short circuit and takes refuge within its burrow : it 
is in the course of this race, the little animal it 
mostly destroyed, for if it succeeds in reaching iti 
burrow, it is almost impossible to dislodge it, Without 
the aid of a ferret. 

Several of tho larger species of the squirrel are 
much sought afler, yet denied the honourable appr 
lation of game, although they sometimes require 
repetition of the skill of a good shot to bring tb 
down from their elevated position, where they g^ 
rally secrete themselves behind a limb, very r 
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in colour, and lay so close and still as to elude the 
keen eyed gunner. 

Fox Hunting. — ^The Fox is frequently shot, but 
the only sportsman-like manner of hunting this cun- 
ning little animal is the chase with horse suad hound ; 
and although those unacquainted with this sport 
suppose it a dangerous business, experience proves 
that accidents from this source are very rare. Fox 
hunting is but little practised of late in the northern 
and middle states, and viewing it as a species of 
^rt, cruel, and somewhat demoralizing in its ten- 
(tency, especially when followed in mere wantoness : 
I shall purposely withhold any further remarks 
upon the subject. 

Deer Hunting. — Deer are hunted in three diffe- 
rent ways, called still huntingy fire light hunting, 
and driving; but the latter is the only plan adopted 
by the true sportsman (except the very arduous 
sport of running down this ffeet animal). A party of 
£riends collect together, with their hounds, and double 
guns or rifles, at the well known places of resort, 
several of which mounted on horseback, in concert 
with the hounds, act as drivers, and urge the deer 
towards and across those paths and stands at which 
the shooters are stationed ; some of whom generally 
succeed in stopping the rapid course of the light 
footed deer, which dropping his antlered head, yields 
a sullen victory to the superior power of the leaden 
messenger. A double gun with three feet barrel, 
three quarters of an inch calibre, loaded with from 
ten to twenty buck shot, and the hunting knife, are 
the weapons most generally used. 

Still hunting and fire light hunting, is pursued as 
a business by the hardy sons of the forest^ who ftor 
9* 
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quently kill this beautiful animal merely fbi 
sake of its skin, leaving the flesh to be devoun 
wolves, vultures, wild cats, &;c. 

The still hunter J with a keenness of vision, 8 
feet knowledge of the habits and propensities o 
timid creature, cautious perseverance, and a 
peculiar to himself, traces the footsteps of the 
by the well known print of his hoof upon 
morning dew, or decaying foliage; and ste 
upon the unsuspecting victim, who has laid 
down beneath the shelter of some kindly thick 
immersed within the placid lake or munm 
stream, to protect his body from the ravages o 
troublesome moschetoes ; or if winter has s] 
her spotless mantle over nature's nakedness, h( 
search for the deer along the low, wet woods, ¥ 
mosses and lichens abound, or where persimi 
and crab apples are found, — or early in the sprL 
will imitate the bleating of the fawn, or crei 
among the high grass with a deer's head p 
upon a stick, decoy them within reach of his i 
failing rifle. 

Tke fire light hunter repairs to the forest 
night, with an old frying pan, containing &t 
knots, which, when he arrives at that part conta 
deer, is lighted and carried forward by an atten< 
the hunter with his gun keeps immediately in f 
and will readily perceive the glare of the anii 
eyes, but still approaches the object, and when 
ciently near, levels his rifle and kills the deer, s 
times shooting eight or ten in the course of 
night, and occasionally a wolf, dec. 

Bear Hunting. — In hunting the bear, game 
are useless^ for unless otherwise trained, they i 
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the throat and get torn to pieces, or hugged to death, 
without ceremony : therefore those curs which yelp 
afler and bite his rump, and make him tree or come 
to' a stand, are the most proper. You should also 
have at least one companion, for when wounded he 
is a dangerous antagonist, and your safety may de- 
pend upon the reserved shot of your friend's rifle. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DOG. 

The dog being one of the most important auxi- 
liaries to the pleasures of the field, it behoves the 
sportsman to see that this essential companion 
is of unexceptionable breed, and also that pro- 
per attention is paid to his education, health, and 
deportment. Although competent persons may be 
found for breaking and training dogs, or you may 
purchase those already acquainted with their duty, 
still a dog growing up by his master's side, may be 
moulded to his liking, and familiarized with his 
every word, act and desire, at this very important 
period when every impression is indelibly fixed ; and 
will by his future close attention, implicit obedience, 
indefatigable desire to please, and perfect comprehen- 
sion of his master's peculiar actions when brought 
to the field, prove at once the great advantage to be 
derived from the sportsman training his own dogs* 

The fiist consideration then, is to procure those 
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of indubitable breed, for a well bred dog wiil gene- 
rally hunt the moment he is taken to the field, and 
is half broke already. 

The pointer and the setter are almost exclusively 
used by the shooting sportsmen of this country, 
although the services of the noble Newfoundland, 
fleet hound, and the hairy spaniel, is sometimes 
brought in requisition. 

The pointer is said to be of Spanish origin, the 
Spanish dog, however, was of low stature, with a 
heavy body resembling the bull dog, and not capa- 
ble of enduring great exertion, but has been greatly 
improved in speed and bottom, and well repaid the 
attention bestowed upon him. Owing to his thin 
covering this dog is admirably adapted for hunting 
in the open prairie, where water is almost out of the 
question, and beneath a tropical clime or summer 
sun ; he is attentive and obedient, easily learned, and 
retains his instruction a long time, therefore prefer- 
able to the setter, if but seldom used. The pointer 
keeps himself erect and stiff when standing at game, 
with his head and tail elevated, but the setter gene- 
rally crouches upon his hinder parts or belly, with 
his head and tail down, especially when coming 
suddenly upon the game. 

The setter is supposed to be the offspring of the 
pointer and Newfoundland dogs, their skin and 
coating of hair is much thicker than the pointer, 
and his feet are protected by a hairy covering, which 
enables him to pass through thickets of briars or 
thorns the pointer dare not enter, and to range over 
sharp, stony, and frozen ground, which would sooi^ 
disable the latter dog; and although more difficult t 
hretik and keep in subjection, is capable of gieatf 
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exertions, and if well supplied with water, and much 
used, unsurpassed for ranging a low, wet, cold, and 
stony country. 

The Newfoundland Dog^ is the most sagacious 
of his kind, possessing olfactory organs of the first 
order, yet seldom used by shooting sportsmen, ex- 
cept for wild ducks, geese, and swan, only because 
from hid heavy, long, and loose formation, he is 
unable to bear the fatigue of a vigorous hunt. 

It is necessary to observe certain rules in breeding 
this important animal : the dog should be of a good 
size, but not too heavy, with Isurge nostrils, long 
ears, broad across the eyes, full chest, and strait 
1^ ; and the bitch must be sound, with a strong 
frame, large ribs, smd wide flanks. A young dog 
should not be put with an old bitch, as the progeny 
would probably be delicate and feeble, and although 
there is not the same objection to placing an old diog 
and young bitch tc^ther, still those of about the 
same age is to be preferred. 

It is also necessary to cross the breed, observing 
that both parents are from a good stock ; for, like 
all other animals, they degenerate, by constantly 
breeding in the same family. 

The colour is pretty much a matter of fancy, 
white dogs have a thin skin, are not so hardy, and 
sometimes refuse to enter a thicket or cripple, but 
are generally good natured and obedient ; whereas 
dark coloured, and especially black dogs are more 
hardy, but also headstrong and disobedient. Those 
mostly white, with dark spots, are more distinctly 
seen in high grass and cover, and if with black nose 
and eyes, and a high forehead, he is to be preferred. 
Some writers contend that it is improper to breed 
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the pointer and setter together, whilst others i 
this cross, and argue that the ofispring partal 
the good qualities of each parent, which see 
be a very plausible case, and is confirmed by c 
day experience. The female goes with 3 
about nine weeks, and although disposed to p 
gate when about twelve months old, should 1 
allowed connexion with the dog until double 
age. They generally produce from four 1 
pups at a litter ; those of a small size, from t 
five ; their eyes are closed until the expiration o; 
or twelve days after their birth, by a thin memb 
at the end of four months they shed son 
their teeth, which are soon replaced by others, 
permanent. 

Dogs are frequently taken from their motl 
the age of three or four weeks, and much negl 
hence subjected to disease, and stunted in 
growth. Young dogs should not be confinec 
old ones as little as possible, except in large I 
where they are liable to acquire bad habits, or 
injury ; confinement then becomes the least e\ 

Until they are six months old they will n 

quire much animal food, but should at all tin 

fed with aliment suited to their age, size, and la 

with plenty of pure water. Dogs are much ir 

by overfeeding, idleness, and indulgence with] 

house in cold weather, but should be provided 

a large kennel, well aired and protected froi 

wet and cold, and liberally supplied with clean s 

which must be changed frequently and the sti 

cleanlinesa observed ; the dog should not be fed 

keanelf nor permitted to taVe foo^ at Vsoe^ >& 

Oak s/iavings are said to \« oXiiioxvcwa \a ^ 
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therefore may be substituted for the straw, particu- 
larly in summer. If the dog is washed with soap 
and water in summer, or rubbed with powdered 
chalk, combed and brushed once a week, it will keep 
his skin free from grease, filth, and vermin, and 
promote a healthy action. 

Some persons attempt to improve upon nature by 
cutting the ears and docking the tail of their dogs, 
which is not only a cruel and useless fashion, but 
decidedly injurious; counteracting the important 
purposes for which these appendages were intended. 

When it is necessary to correct your dog, do it with 
a proper instrument that will sting, but not wound 
or bruise; instead of the brutal practice (only resort- 
ed to by inhuman monsters) of kicking him in the 
ribs and flanks, beating him over the back and head 
with a heavy stick, pelting him with large stones, 
or shooting this faithful, trusty friend, and willing 
slave. 

In naming your dog, use some short expressive 
word of one syllable, avoiding such as end in O, or 
sound like those used in training the animal, or that 
are in very common- use. When the dog is six 
months old, he should be allowed to follow you in 
your walks, and permitted to chase every bird that 
raises, without restraint, and encouraged into a 
sportive, active disposition ; for it will be found much 
easier to train a high mettled dog (which when sub- 
dued will most likely be valuable), than to instil con- 
fidence and spirit into one deficient in this particular, 
who after all your trouble, is seldom worth the 
pains. 

You may now teach him to crouch at your feet, 
using the word " down," or " doviv eJww^V '^^icfc 
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flame time ; this should be done when about to feed 
the dog, rewarding him with the food if obedient, 
and withholding it until he complies with your com- 
mand ; nor should ho be allowed to move without 
orders so to do : in the same manner he may be 
taught to stand at a piece of meat, using the very 
impressive and universally adopted word ^^toho" 
and should he perform properly, encouraged with 
the meat before him. He may also be learned to 
fmd and bring such articles as a bird, stick, glove, 
&C., and at the same time, made familiar wben in 
fault, with a cautionary expression, as <* take heed," 
and stimulated to farther obedience by a word of 
encouragement as " fine fellow:" but it is all impor- 
tant that the dog be made to comprehend your 
meaning with as little noise as possible, for a single 
word spoken within hearing of the scattered game, 
might, when in the Bold, spoil the most promising 
day's sport; therefore avoid useless repetition and 
noise, and accustom the dog, as much as possible, 
to silent signals, for which when at a loss, he will 
always look. 

The dog should be induced to obedience by en- 
couraging language and rewards, rather than driven 
to do his masters will by severe chastisement. 
When necessity compels a resort to the latter means, 
it should be done with feelings of calm commisera- 
tion and regret, and with all the leniency the error 
will admit of. 

At the age of nine months he may be introduced 
into the field, without the gun, but in company, if 
possible, with an old well trained dog, and should 
be indulged with unbounded freedom, until he 
acquires the habit of ranging with spirit and is 
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firmly attached to the pleasures of the chase ; he 
must be taught at the same time to quarter the 
ground properly, and never suffered to leave the 
field until you are prepared to follow, unless when 
on the scent : he should always hunt against or 
across the wind, and be made to pass backwards 
and forwards about twenty yards in front of the 
shooter, and when attempting to leave the field, he 
should be checked by the word " ware fence" and 
by a motion of the hand, directed back across the 
field, unless he has scented the birds, which of 
course, he must be allowed to follow. 

It will require much caution to familiarize some 
young dogs to the report of fire arms, therefore, 
when for the first time you take him out with the 
gun, let it be in company with a staunch old dog, 
whose indifference to the explosion will inspire him 
with confidence ; if, however, he should be fright- 
ened and run off, you must upon the next occasion, 
tie him fast to a tree or fence, and commence firing 
at some distance, gradually approaching at every 
discharge, feeding and caressing him occasionally, 
uotil by perseverance in this plan, he becomes 
accustomed to the report. If your dog hunts with 
his nose near the ground, he must be called to in a 
sharp voice "hold up," and repeated angrily as 
oden as he acts in this way^ a little practice will 
most likely correct this evil, if not, recourse must 
be had to the muzzle peg (see plate 22). 

This instrument will . compel him to keep up his 
head, and instinct will soon teach him the superi- 
ority of the plan. A young dog should be kept 
steadily at his work, until he has acquired habits of 
increasing industry and becomes (\uite at8jai)fiK« 
10 
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Plate 22. 




When imperious necessity compels the use of the 
whip, do not suffer the dog to leave your feet imine- 
diatciy, nor until convinced that you intend him no 
further chastisement, should he show a dispositioD to 
run away, put a cord around his neck and keep him 
tied until reconciled. 

Young dogs when first taken into the fields afbr 
game, will generally spring and chase them with all 
imaginable ardour, this eagerness will he increased, 
in proportion to the size of the bird, afler a few 
fruitless attempts, he discovers that his pursuit is in 
vain, and draws more cautiously upon the scent, on 
approaching the object he makes a pause, or stops 
to ascertain its precise location before he springs 
upon it, this trait by judicious management ami 
education, has been improved to the advantage of 
the s[>ortsman, and made one of the greatc:4t aiix* 
iliaries to the pleasures of the field ; therefore when 
your dog has become sufficiently eager in pursuit 
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md familiar with the preceding preliminary instruc- 
ions, take him out if possible with an old steady 
log, and if when approaching game, he should show 
i disposition to rush in and Hush the bird, he must 
i)e cautioned by the words " take heed," these words 
must be repeated until the necessary carefulness is 
)bserved, and when sufficiently near to make a halt, 
he magic word " toho," should be distinctly spoken, 
with the hand elevated ; this will recal to his memory 
he lessons previously received and cause him to be 
steadfast on the spot ; he will then understand the 
ise of the word, and obey the signal whether to 
nek another dog, or to stand the game himself: if 
wwever these means prove unavailing the " trail 
»rd" must be used, the line should be twenty or 
iiirty yards long, and about the thickness of a quill, 
hk is fastened to the dog's collar and dragged by 
lim through the fields containing game, the shooter 
nust keep within reach of his cord, the moment the 
log makes a halt, seize the end, and if he attempts 
to rush in, check him smartly, using the word 
'* toho" at the same time, making use of the same 
Dieasures also, when backing another dog ; should 
a repetition of this lesson prove abortive, recourse 
Qiust be had to the whip and spiked collar, plate 23, 

Plate 23. 
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l-hich together, will i 
iltect ; but should the dog condnue restive and in- 
lorrigible, ia this or any other leaaon, the Bportamtui 
liuat not easily be discouraged, aa a dog of that 
lispoaitioD, when subdued, generally prorea to be 
■r the first quality. You should also be very cir- 
cumspect in your own conduct, nor aufibr the 
■xcitemenl of the moment, when the dc^ ia diawing 
I a point, to create an over anxious eagemeM, but 
li'alk deliberately up, and flush the game younetf, 
■ever 3u9er youi dog to break from hia atwd to do 
f for you, and aa soon aa you have fired, bring hi 
Q the "down charge" until you re-load the gun, ha 
Inay then be encouraged to proceed cautiouidy, by 
laying "hie on," and no doubt will find thadeodcr 
*ounded bird. 

1 Une of the greatest difficulties to be ove ruom e, k 

e inherent propensity of the dog for «^hR»iiig nb- 

ts and htirea, which if the sportsman would p»- 

lent, he must not shoot at them in the dog's pnanoa, 

for rnmilisrize him with the dedd nnimjtl^ or ht 

l^ould naturally suppose this also waa an object of 

lit, but when he opens in chase, must be called 

n and never suffered to follow after, the whip may 

H.lao be used if necesaary, which will genanll j eAd 

he desired object. 

He should also be prevented frai 

licaled fowls or sheep, or hunting ground' 

|ither vermin, nor should he be permitted to spri^ 

n his master, or any other person with hia leeL 

^ young dog should never be lent, even what hi 

Question b finished, and hia character wdl aalib- 

it ia attended with injury to the dog aid 

l^ou/ii be avoided if possible. 
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DISEASES OF DOGS. 



The Distemper is a disease from which few dogs 
escape, generally attacking them before the age of 
eighteen months, and destroying more of these ani- 
mals than all the other maladies, to which the 
species are liable. It is supposed to originate from 
exposure to wet and cold, worms in the bowels, and 
improper feeding ; inflaming the lining membrane of 
the nose and throat, and extending thence to the sto- 
mach, but varying much in its symptoms and 
eB^ts ; sometimes attacking the animal with a purg- 
ing, at others with fits, in other c€ises with only a 
running at the nose and eyes, or a cough ; this dis- 
ease however, generally comes on with a hot nose, 
costive habit, sick stomach, and swollen, painful 
glands of the neck, running at the nose and eyes, 
languor, sickness and cough ; these are succeeded by 
a pui'giDg of the bowels, the discharge from the eyes 
and nose is increased in quantity and changed to 
matter, he becomes weak in the loins, which causes 
him to stagger and fall about, and a universal palsy 
Wiows. When fits follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession, a recovery is hardly to be expected ; some- 
times the dog wastes away and at other times, ex- 
cessive purging proves fatal. In the commencement 
of the disease, four or five grains tarter emetic, a 
dose ippecacuana, or a large spoonfull of <:j;yecccsiss^ 
JO* vyvs^ 
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salt, dissolved in three of water, may be given as an 
emetic and repeated every day, for two or three days; 
if this quantity of salt should not produce vomiting it 
must be increased ; the bowels should then be gently 
opened with flour of sulphur, linseed oil, and salt- 
petre, each one ounce, and from a half to one 
drachm of the black sulphur of antimony, well 
mixed together and divided into four doses, one of 
which must be given to the dog every day or every 
other day, according to the violence of the disease; 
the euiimal to be kept warm and dry, with plenty of 
clean straw to lay upon, and fed with thm warm 
broth, milk and water, or Indian gruel. When the 
bowels are excessively purged, balls composed of 
equal parts of gum arabic, prepared chalk, and con- 
serve of roses, or from five to fifteen drops of laud- 
anum, according to the size and age of the dog, may 
be given every six hours, with rice milk as food. 

In the early stages of the disease a copious bleed- 
ing at the jugular vein, with a dose of castor oil, or 
other opening medicine, will frequently remove it 
altogether : if however, this has not the desired 
efiect and great debility ensues, six grains of Tar- 
beth's mineral, mixed with sulphur, and divided into 
three doses, one of which must be given every morn- 
ing, and after a few days the course to be repeated, 
or two grains of calomel, and five grains of rheu- 
barb, given every other day for a week, or, sixteen 
grains antimonial powder, and one grain of pow- 
dered fox glove, made into four pills, with conserve 
of roses and given every morning and evening, will 
frequently effect a cure. 

When the head is much oflccted, it should be 
shaved, and a blister applied to the top. The best 
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preventatives and mitigations of this very destruc- 
tive disease, is to have the dog comfortably provi- 
ded with clean, warm, and dry lodgings, to keep 
him from the fire or artificial heat in winter, and 
feed him on milk and bread, Indian meal cmd milk, 
broth, &c., with a moderate allowance of fresh meat, 
plenty of exercise in the open air, pure water, and a 
regular operation of the bowels. 

Worms* — Worms are also the cause of much 
su^ring, and sometimes the death of this faithful 
animal. A dog affected with these troublesome 
vermin, has generally a ravenous appetite at the 
same time becoming much emaciated and weak, his 
breath is offensive, his bowels irregular, sometimes 
thin and slimy, at others hard and dry, fiequently 
accompanied with stupid kind of fits, and sometimes 
strong convulsions. 

The cure of this disease must be effected by the 
destruction of the worms ; for this purpose a dose 
of calomel and jalap, or of aloes, will often be suffi- 
cient, or a teaspoon AiU of turpentine occasionally, is 
eqally serviceable. If these should fail, an ounce of 
powdered tin, mixed with butter, and divided into 
three parts ; or pulverized pewter, seventy grains, 
and sixteen grains of Aethrop's mineral, mixed with 
butter, may be given three times a day, every other 
day, keeping the dog warm, from cold water, and 
dieted on whey, or thin broth, whilst taking the 
medicines. The best preventative of worms is a 
moderate supply of good wholesome food, plenty of 
pure, fresh water, euid regular exercise in the open 
air. 

Fits. — ^Fits arise from various causes, sometimes 
accompanying distemper, at others occasioned by 
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worms, or from close coofiiiement, or afler leading 
an inactive life, being put in violent exercise ; cos- 
tiveness, also, produces fits ; a bleeding, an active 
emetic, or a purge will sometimes stop their pro- 
gress, but they generally prove fatal. Cold water 
thrown upon the d<^, will often stop or shortoi 
an attack, but as a preventative, the cause must be 
removed. 

Mange. — ^The mange aflects the dog, similar to 
the itch of the human body, a slight irruption, with 
intolerable itchings, are the first symptoms; by oon- 
tinual rdbbing and scratching, the h^sul of the^e are 
torn off, a scab is then formed, and finally, a run* 
ning sore. White dogs, and those with strong wiry 
hair, appear to be most subject to this disease. 
Sometimes the only appearance is a redness and an 
excessive itching of the skin; at others, the ears 
and toes are attacked ; at another the back and neck 
is afiected with scabby sores, which is extremdy 
contagious ; and again, the whole body is covered 
with a red, scabby irruption, very difficult to heaL 

The cure must be commenced by lemoving the 
incipient cause, if it arises from gross feeding, the 
animal diet must be reduced, if from unwholesome 
or scanty supply, the quality and quantity must be 
improved, the skin and lodgings of the dog must be 
kept perfectly clean, and a plentifiil supply of ezer* 
cise and pure water allowed him. Sulphur should 
be administered to keep the bowels open, and the 
affected parts must be rubbed with an ointment of 
sulphur, hog's lard, and turpentine; or one pint 
train oil, half a pint oil turpentine, four ounces fine 
ginger, and half an ounce pulverized gunpowder; 
CMTiwlphur, sal ammoniac, and tar-lime-water, mixed 
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together. When the disease is very bad, a half 
pound of sulphur, a quarter pound of white helle- 
bore in fine powder, a pint train oil, and a half pint 
spirits turpentine, nriixed together; or a half pint each 
white wine and spirits of turpentine, two ounces 
saltpetre powdered, and a quart strong beer mixed 
and made warm, and rubbed in with the hand and 
dried before the fire, is said to be an e^ctual cure 
for the most inveterate case ; or six ounces white 
hellebore, eight ounces sulphur, two ounces black 
pq)per (ground), two ounces oil of origanum, an 
ounce of powdered sal ammoniac, one pound hog's 
lard, and a half pint olive oil, well mixed together, 
and rubbed upon the diseased parts, eight or nine 
days, and the following dose to be given the first 
day it is used ; thirty grains jalap, six grains calo- 
md, three grains powdered ginger, half a drachm 
conserve of roses, and a few drops of syrup of 
buckthorn, formed into a ball, and given in fresh 
butter ; two days afler the last anointing, the dog 
must be washed all over with soap and water. 

For the red mange, the application of strong mer- 
curial ointment is recommended. When using these 
obtments, but especially the last, the animal must 
be hept warm and strictly dry, and fed upon a light 
nutritious diet. When the disease is accompanied 
with much itching and heat, bleeding and purga- 
tive medicines will be necessary. 

Cholic. — ^The dog is sometimes attacked with 
cholic ; when it arises from a costive habit, it may 
be remedied by purgations or glysters, followed by 
a mixture of castor oil, laudanum and ether, afler 
the bowels have been opened. If the suffering be 
great, bleeding will relieve a BltOT\% %£^^* ^i *^Q^ 
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disease proceeds from cold, and the dog is pan 
in his hinder parts, with great tenderness and 
active purgative medicines or glysters, rai 
resorted to, with a warm bath, and a hot f 
saturated with turpentine or soap liniment 
applied to the parts : it is indispensably nec< 
that the dog be supplied with warm, dry lod 
and light nourishing diet. 

L^ammation of the Bowels. — ^When infla 
tion of the bowels is occasioned by a costive 
it is generally slow in its progress and unati 
with very acute pain, the dog pukes his 
although eaten with avidity. An active d< 
calomel €uid aloes; or, a thin glyster of sta' 
flaxseed tea, and a copious bleeding, with the 
bath, will be proper. — When cold has bee 
exciting cause and the animal is attacked witl 
sual pcuiting, violent pains of the bowels, co: 
sickness and puking, with great heat of the 
weakness, red eyes, &c. a dose of calomel, 
glyster must be given as above, and a c* 
bleeding, a warm bath, and a blister applied 
belly. Inflammation from poison is known b 
stant puking, pain, frequent stools of a bloc 
brown appearance, cold nose, paws and 
Medicine will seldom do much good; a large 
of castor oil may however be given, with m 
injections of mutton broth or flaxseed tea, 

7%e Lungs and Chest. — Infianmiation ( 
lungs and chest sometimes occur as an epi( 
and destroys a number of dogs ; it is generall 
lent in its attack 6uid rapid in its efiects, freqi 
terminating in dropsy in the chest, the third 
and ending with a speedy death ; bleeding 
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arly stages of the disease, with sulphur as a 
i and a blister to the chest, is the most proper 
nt ; flaxseed tea, mutton broth, &c. for food, 
ery possible attention to the comfort of the 
g animal. 

ma. — ^The dog is also aflected with a disease 
;hest resembling asthma, to which old dogs 
ve led an inactive life, and become very 
especially subject. It is frequently ushered 
cold, and affects the animal with a short, dry, 
ig cough, which increases in violence, and 
becomes almost incessant, with a discharge 
ly mucus, and nnoist eyes ; after continuing 
me time, there is occasional fits, strangula- 
d great emaciation, which ends in death* 
ctremely difficult to cure this disease, espe- 
^oflong standing; the exercise of the animal 

be regular, but gentle and long continued, 
I must be moderate and light, principally of 

vegetable substance ; and without exposure 
or dampness he should have free access to 
*sh air — two grains of tartar emetic, with 
* five grains of calomel, continued twice 
, should be given a full grown dog, with 
to keep up a regular operation of the 

med, or Sore J5ye*.— If the animal's eyes 
inflamed, they must be washed frequently 
old water, or lead water, and his bowels 
i upon with calomel and jalap ; he should 
kept in a dark place, on a low diet, and if 
lation is very great, bleeding will be service- 
r, they may be effectually cured, by the ap- 
1 of Dr. Becker's eye saive, xv3\itwD% YD^^MiiiiDk 
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a camel's hair pencil, a piece the size of a small 
pin's head, once or twice a day ; the dog is also sub- 
ject to a soreness of the eyelids, with a red and 
watery condition of the eye ; this may be cured by 
anointing the lids, once or twice a day, with equal 
parts of citrine ointment, prepared putty and lard. 

Canine Madness. — Although not more than half 
the dogs reputed to be mad, are so in reality, yet 
enough are attacked with this terrible disease, to make 
us dread it as the most terrific to which the canine 
race is subject, and the human creature liable; 
where man is the subject, no means should be n^lect- 
ed, whilst life remains, in which the shadow pfhope 
exists. We know of no remedy, that can be depended 
upon, to counteract the deadly influence of the spreadp 
ing virus, unless the bitten part be immediately and 
entirely removed with a sharp knife, and the edges 
seared with a red hot iron, to prevent the smallest 
particle of poison remaining ; afler which poultices 
of oat meal and water may be applied as hot as the 
patient can bear them, to produce a quick and co- 
pious suppuration — ^now mix one scruple calomel 
and half a scruple opium well together, and divide 
them into ten pills, one of which must be given 
every four hours; two drachms of strong mer- 
curial ointment, must be rubbed in on the thighs 
and arms, morning euid evening, which must be 
continued until the mouth becomes sore and spitting 
is produced — when matter discharges from the sore 
it should be dressed with strong mercurial ointment, 
thickly spread on lint, and the poultice continued 
over it for one month, afler which it may be healed 
with Turner's cerate spread on lint, but the mouth 
kept Bore and the Bplttuig prolonged at least tiro 
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mths, as hydrophobia has been known to make 
appearance five or six months afler the bite« Sea 
thing is also recommended. 
The following remedy was first published by Dr. 
iller, of Vienna, afterwards a scientific physician 
Paris, who states that he received the particulars 
im M. Marochetti, a Russian surgeon, who in 
$ year 1813 was called to attend fifteen persons 
it had been bit by a mad dog, in the Ukraine, 
lere he met a neighbouring peasant, who had 
ined great celebrity for curing hydrophobia. M. 
irochetti allowed the peasant to attend fourteen, 
d reserved one for the usual treatment, who died 
;ht days after the attack ; the peasant gave the 
ler fourteen persons a strong decoction of the tops 

the flowers of the yellow broom (a pound and a 
If a day), he examined the under part of the 
igue twice a day, where he had generally discov- 
id little pimples, containing, as is supposed, the 
drophobic poison, these pimples really followed, 
d were observed by Marochetti himself. 
As they formed, the peasant opened them and cau* 
ized the parts with a red hot needle; after which the 
tients gargled with the above decoction : the result 
IS that the whole fourteen patients were cured, 
ving only drank of the decoction for six weeks, 
irochetti states, that five years after, he had 

opportunity of giving this treatment another 
LX^essful trial. He thinks that the hydrophobic 
ison after having remained in the wound, fixes it- 
f under the tongue, in the orifices of the ducts of 
$ submaxillary gland, which are situated in the 
68 of the fraenum; the inflammation of which, tb^ 
le pimples are the result, bave a ^«cyX\sx «qi^«Kt- 
IJ 
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ance ; the time in which these little pimples appear 
is generally between the third euid ninth day afta 
the bite ; if they are not opened within twenty-foui 
hours after their first appeareuioe, the venom is ab< 
sorbed and the patient is lost. 

These remedies may be equally potent with tlx 
dog. Still the moment it is ascertained tbil 
he has been bitten by a rabid animal, or shows 
symptoms of this misnamed disease, he should be 
secured with a strong chain beyond the possibility 
of doing mischief, and narrowly observed ; and the 
instant it is proved beyond a doubt that it is his mis- 
fortune to be mad, duty to yourself and fellow man, 
and perhaps humanity towards the animcd, require 
that he should be destroyed, however valuable. 

The common symptom — a dread of water in the 
human subject, has also been applied to the dog, and 
caused this disesise to be called indiscriminately 
hydrophobia; this is a gross error in the lattm 
case, which sometimes leads to fatal consequences, 
for in no case does the dog show a dread of water, 
but merely an inability to swallow ; nor does it ibt 
low that a mad dog is always wild and furious, and 
must necessarily run straight forward. 

The general symptoms of this disease, are an 
earnest scratching or rubbing of some particular 
part, and a licking especially of cold objects. Melan- 
choly, sullenness, and a disposition to hide from 
observation, costiveness, and occasional vomiting, an 
eager search for bits of thread, hair, straw, dung, 
and other indigestible substances, an inclination to 
eat its own dung, and a great propensity to lap its 
own orine. Considerable irritability and dispositiaa 
to quarrel with his Gomi^DiQ\:^> to hunt and wony 
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play with the hand or foot of his master, 
laps suddenly bites it, and then seems sorry 
t he has done — as the disease proceeds, the 
Dme red, with a peculiar bright and fierce ex- 
, andsometimes much distorted, one of which 
ore contracted than the other, involuntary 
I commences around that eye and gradually 
Dver the whole face — they are impatient of 
and much excited if menanced with a stick, 
egardless of pain or fear, and will seldom 
cry out when struck however severely in- 
Afier the second or third day, the dog loses 
rol of his muscles and snaps at his food, 
if uncertain whether he ccm seize it, and 
Is in the attempt ; he either swallows his 
shewed, or lets it fall from his mouth ; this 
airy action increases until the lower jaw 
dependant, the tongue protrudes from the 
ad is of a dark and almost black colour— 
le however by a sudden convulsive effort to 
jaws and inflict a very severe bite — the dog 
3ssant action, he scrapes his bed together, 
it under him in various forms, shifts his 
every instant, starts up and gazes at some 
naginary object ; a peculiar kind of delirium 
1, he traces the path of some ideal matter 
around him, he fixes his eyes intently on 
rticular thing, and suddenly plunges and 
it; his eyes then close and lus head droops, 
lext moment he starts again to renewed ac- 
He is instantly recalled from this delerium 
oice of his master, and Ustens attentively 
immands, but as soon as he ceases speak- 
pse^ into his former ineulaY Yi%Xi<^TVDk2^%\^ 
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'^ thirst is excessive, and though disposed to drinl 

' cannot swallow : his desire to do mischief dep 

.: much upon his previous disposition and habits ; » 

I times it does not extend beyond an occasional i 

and even then only when purposely irritated ; 

with some dogs the scene is oAen terrific, he spi 

to the end of his chain, and darts with ferocii 

the object he conceives to be within his reacl 

diligently tears to pieces and shakes everyl 

about him, and gnaws all he can get hold of, ai 

eager is he in this work of demolition, and s 

'' gardless of bodily pain, that he frequently bi 

' out one or all his teeth* if he escapes, he wai 

about, sometimes merely attacking those dogs n 

fall in his way, at other times he diligently and 

\ severingly hunts out his prey, overcoming e 

-! obstacle to effect his purpose, and unless preve 

he returns in about twenty-four hours to his mat 

habitation, completely exhausted — he frequi 

I utters a short and peculiar howl, which if once ki 

; will seldom be forgotten ; if he barks it is a ho 

short, inward sound, altogether difierent fron 

usual tone. In the latter stages of the disee 

'» riscid saliva flows from his mouth, and his bn 

ing is attended with a harsh grating sound, f 

impeded by the accumulation of phlegm in th 

spiratory passage. The loss of power ovei 

muscles, aflcr the third or fourth day extend 

the whole frame, and is particularly evident io 

loins; he staggers in his gait, there is an uncerti 

in all his motions, and he falls, not only whei 

attempts to walk, but even when he stands ; o] 

fourth or fifth day of the disease, he generally 
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imes in convulsions, but more frequently with- 
struggle. 

remedy for the bite of the Mad Dog, — ^It is 
lently asserted in SiUiman's Journal, that M. 
r, has been able by the use of chlorine, to de- 
3sethe hydrophobic poison, and render the bite 
I mad dog harmless, as follows : make a strong 
by dissolving two table spoonfuUs of the chlo- 
f lime, in half a pint of water and bathe the 

part instantly and frequently therewith — the 
1 will in this way be decomposed, it has proved 
ssful when applied within six hours after the 
il has been bitten. 

e dog is also subject to a glandular afiection 
improperly ccdled dumb madness ; the symp- 
are an open mouth, the inside of which is a 

darker colour than usual, a great propensity 
k the fore feet, and inability to eat or drink, 

small discharge of saliva or mucus, it is pro* 
this disease might be successfully treated by 
g sufficient nourishm^it, through a proper 
iment down his throat, or even by injection up 
)wels, to support him, until the diseased sali- 
gland is healed. 

len the sportsman is so unfortunate as to shoot 
lithful animal, the lead should be taken out, if 
lie, and the place rubbed with mercurial oint- 

ish Wounds* — Cut the hair from around the 
d, bum some fresh butter in a pcui, and whilst 
p lint therein ; when sufficiently cool, apply it 
of the wounded parts, once or twice a day, and 
the sore with castile soap and warm water. 
1^ Feet, — ^Wash the dog's feeX. eser^ xmswwmi^ 
JJ* 
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and evening with salt and water, especially if the 
skin be broken : — ^warm water and soap will have a 
good effect in summer; and alum water will harden 
his feet, and thereby obviate a liability to a repeti- 
tion of this perplexing difficulty. 

To Remote Fleasy LicCy ^•c.— Take one drachm 
of white arsenic, four ounces of soil soap, and one 
gallon of sofl water, boil them together ten minutes, 
and afler it has settled, pour it on from the grounds, 
and wash the dog therewith ; or wash the animal 
with a weak decoction of bruised Coculus Indicus 
berries in alcohol. 

To dry up a Bitch's Milk, — ^Bathe the teats with 
warm brandy or warm vinegar. 

A remedy for Animal Poison.-^lt is positively 
asserted by the Rev. J. G. Fischer, formerly a mis- 
sionary in South America, that he actually and 
effectually cured all kinds of very painful and dan- 
gerous serpent's bites, even afler they had been in- 
flicted some hours, by the application of common 
salt, moistened with water, and bound upon the 
wound, without any bad eflects ever occurring af- 
terwards — ^it is also stated that if salt be immedi- 
ately rubbed into the bite of a mad dog, it is equally 
eflective. 

To promote the grotoik of Hair. — ^Pulverize 
burnt leather and mix with it hog*s lard, and rub 
the scalded or bare place once or twice a day. 

Films in the Eyes. — ^Bathe the eyes frequently 
with the solution of a piece of blue vitriol as large 
as a chestnut, in a pint of spring or rain water ' 
or one scruple of verdigris dissolved in four oud'' 
of water. 
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Scabby Ears should be rubbed occasionally 
with mercurial ointment. 

To cure the Mange, — ^Take seven parts flour of 
sulphur, two parts carbonate ammonia, and one part 
sulphate of copperas. Pulverize and mix them toge- 
ther with hog's lard, to the consistency of soft paste. 
Now rub the part affected, and repeat the operation 
if necessary the third day. 

Canker of the Lips may be removed by wash- 
ing the affected parts with a solution of alum in 
water, several times a day; or rubbed with bole 
ammoniac and burnt alum occasionally. 

Impaired Olfactory. — When the sense of smell- 
ing has become impaired, reduce to powder two 
drachms of agaric, one scruple of salt gummal, and 
mix them well together with common oxymel, or 
syrup, cover it with butter, and force it dowQ the 
dog's throat. 

Medicines and especially pills or bolusses, may be 
administered to the dog, by pulling out his tongue, 
and placing them as far down his throat as possible, 
80 that when he draws it in again they will slip 
down, notwithstanding all his effforts to the contrary. 
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SHOT* 



The advantage of shootiiig small shot will he 
manifest in the following statement :«- 
An ounce of BB contains 48 pellets, 
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Hence it is seen, that the chances of hitting 
the hird is multiplied in a large ratio as the size 
of the shot is diminished, and therefore the 
prohahility of striking him in a vital spot, where 
the smallest shot will be available. 
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OF FISHING AND FOWLING TACKLE, dtc. 



In addition to the foregoing remarks, it may be 
not only interesting, but also advantageous to my 
readers (especially those residing at a distance from 
our large commercial towns, and hence frequently 
under the necessity of sending for what they want), 
to be made acquainted with the prices of the above 
named goods. I shall therefore append to this 
little volume an enumeration of the most important 
or leading articles, with the retail price affixed to 
each, all of which may be procured, wholesale or 
retail, at the Fishing, Fowling and Greneral Sporting 
Tackle Store and Manufactory, No. 26 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia, viz : 

Hooks, Eirby river, No. 1 to 14, 
superfine, aocording 
to quality, por 100, t^^Vb \& ^^d^ 
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Hooks, Kirby trout, No. 1 to 5, 
according to size, per 

100, 80 40 to 90 20 

" Kirby royal improved, 

No. 6 to OOOno,per 

. 100, • • • • 

<< Round bent taper, per 

size, per 100, • • 

" Limerick river. No. 1 

to 12, per 100, - - 

<< Limerick trout. No. 1 to 

5, per size, per 100, 

" Levere or Virginia, per 

size, per 100, - - 

" Sneck bent river, per 

100, 

<< Sea, as per size, per 100, 

<< Eel or loop'd, per size, 

per 100, . • - - 

<< double pike, with brass 

snood, per doz., - • 

<* spring snap, each, - - 

*< double hroLiedy per doz., 

<« treble brazed, per doz., 

Snoodsy silk worm cut. No. 1 to 

12, per doz., • • • 

« loop'd hair. No 1 to 12, 

per doz., - - . • 

<< short hair or twine, 

&c., per doz., - - 

<< gimp, per doz., • - 

i Lines, platted silk, per yard, - 

<< gut or bottom, 8 to 15 

feet, each, - - • • t\ "^ 
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50 
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Lines, twisted silk, super., per 

yard, eO 4 « eO 7 

*' patent hair and silk, 25 

ycyrds each, ... 1 00 " 1 25 
spun hair, 25 yards 

each, 75 " 1 00 

sea grass, per ring, - - 12^ << 31 

*' hemp, as per length and 

size, each, .... 3 " 75 

** with float, hooks, &c, 

complete, each, - - 6 " 25 

*' with plumb, hooks, &c., 

complete, each, - - 12i *« 37i 

" hand or throw out, com- 

plete,each, - - • 12^ " 37i 

" deepsea bow, lead, 

snoods, &c., complete, 50 '< 1 00 
" for sea fishing, with 
hooks, lead, &c., com- 
plete, each, ... 50 " 1 00 
Swivels, brass or steel, each, - 8 " 12i 

Loopers for rope makers, as per 

size, each, - - - 37i " 75 

Floats, fancy, bound, as per 

" size, each, - . - - 8 ** 37^ 

** fancy, unbound, each, - 6^ 

^ fancy, quill, per quality, 

each, 4 (< 25 

Leads, dipsy, large, per lb., - 12^ 

*' plumb, as per size, each, 2 *< 6 

M q|t shot, as per size, per 

!. doac, 3 '( 6 

: Bods for general fishing, super*, 

each, - . , . - - 6 00 « Vft Oft 
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Rods for fly fishing, super., 

each, 85 

" other joint rods, per qua- 
lity, &c., each, - - 
<< walking stick rods, per 

quality, &c., each, 
** reed, each, .... 
Reels, multiplying, 20 to 100 

yards, each, - • - 1 
« plain, 20 to 100 yards, 

each, 1 

Clearing ring, each, .... 
Disgorgers, and baiting needles, 

each, 

Landing or minnow net, fine 

mesh, each, 

Landing or minnow net with 

hoop, &c., complete, each, 1 
Trout basket, each, - . . i 
Tackle case, complete, each, - 1 
Fly book, complete, each, - - 2 
Artificial files, trout, per doz., 
" fiies, salmon, each, 
insects, each, - - 
fish pearl, each, - 
fish, super. - • 
frogs . • . • 
kill devil ... 
Rings and keepers for rods, per 

doz. pair 

Extra tops for rod, each, - 
Silk worm gut, per hank - 

Nets, cast, each, 5 

«^ tet or fike - - - - 1 50 « 
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cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 

« 

cc 
cc 
cc 



Nets, scoop 8 25 to 

" sein, per sq. yard, com 
plete, about - - - 
Gigs, for fish, frogs, &c., - 
Guns, common, single, each, 
fine, single, each, • 
common, double, each, 
fine double, each, • 
Rifies, common, each, - - 
*' fine, each, - - - 
Pistols, common pocket, pair, 
fine, pocket, pair, 
common, belt, pair, 
fine, belt, pair, - - 
fine duelling, pair, - 
Grame bag, common, each, - 
«* bag, fine, each, - - 
Shot bag, common, each - 
«* bag, fine, each, - - 
Powder flask, common, tin, 
flask, spring top, - 
flask, super, spring top 
horns, each, - - 
Percussion primer, each, - 

" caps, solid, per box, 250, 
" caps, split, per box, 250, 
' " pills, per box of one oz. 
Rod, washing and implements, 
1, 2 and 3 joints, each 
*< ram or loading ... 
liquor flask, common, willow, 

each, - - 
«* " fine, willow, each, 

IS 
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50 

4 00 
10 00 

8 00 
20 00 
10 00 
25 00 

2 50 

6 00 

6 00 
15 00 
50 00 
62i« 

1 25 «« 
25 ** 

1 25 « 
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1 00 « 
31 « 
62i" 
12i« 
25 " 



1 50 
12i 



cc 

cc 

cc 
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8 150 

50 

1 25 

9 00 

20 00 

18 00 

120 00 

15 00 

50 00 

5 00 

18 00 

15 00 

35 00 

80 00 

1 00 
10 00 

87i 
3 00 
37i 
50 
50 
25 
50 
19 
37i 
75 

2 00 
20 

37i 
624 



1 
2 
2 
3 
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SUMMARY OF PSlCEf« 



Liquor flasks, fine, French, 

each, • • 
«« ** Brittania, each 

Drinking cups, portable, l^^rench 

each, - - 
" " portable, Eng 
lish, each. 
Nipple wrenches, per quality 

each, • . - . • 
Screw turns, per quality, each 
Wad punches, each, - • 
Wads, per box of 250, • - 
" per string, • - - 
Dog whip, each, .... 
^< collar, steel and brass, each 
*« *« leather, each, . 
** chain, each, .... 
*« call, each, . . - - 
Fox horns, each, . . - - 
Bullet moulds, each, - • 
Shot tops or chargers, common 

each 

^< tops or chargers, patent 

each, 

** tops or chargers. Lever 

each, 

*« per bag, 25 lb. . . 

<< pistol, and musket, balls 

per doz., .... 

Insides for shot top, common 

each, .... 

<< for shot top, patent, each 

Tops for powder (iagk or horn 

eschf • • . • 



80 62i to 
1 00 " 



75 w 



25 


<i 


25 
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75 
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50 


it 


19 


iC 


d7i 


it 
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iC 


I 00 


it 


19 


ti 



37i" 



it 



50 «« 
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SUMMARY OF PRICES. 
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cc 



ii 



81 00 

75 
62^ 
50 
15^ 
28 
4 00 



Powder, English, Scotch, and 
Dutch, in canisters, 
per lb., - - - - 
American, in canisters, 

per lb., - - - - 50 to 
eagle, in papers, per lb., 
loose, per lb., ... 25 
Cartridge, blank, per doz. - - 
« ball, " - - 
Bhrd cages of various kinds, each, 1 00 
<< nets, and others, made to order. 
" calls, &c. 

Musical instruments of all kinds, 

Canes, cane heads, ferrules, eyes tassels, &c« 

Segars, tobacco, segar cases, snufi* boxes, 6ic* 

Pocket steels, spimk, matches, &c. 

Pocket books, pen knives, scissors, &c. 

Razors, strops, soaps, shaving boxes, &c 

Cloth, tooth, hair and shaving brushes, &c. 

Twine, balloons, sky rockets, &c. 

Checquer or back gammon boards, chess men, 

dominoes, umbrellas, dressing cases, &;c., with 

numerous other articles too tedious to enumerate. 
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